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OTTO FLOERSHEIM. 


GENERAL AGENCY FOR GERMANY: 


FRITZ SCHUBERTH, Jr., 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 


NOTICE. 


four (4) dollars for each. 


During eleven years these pictures have appeared 


63 BrOperstrasse, Leipsic. 


in this paper, and their excellence has been universally 


commented upon. 


We have received numerous orders 
for electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined 


list for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Adelina Patt 

Ida Klein 

Sembrich 

Christine Nilsson 
Scalchi 

Trebelli 

Marie Roze 

Anna de Bellocca 
Etelka Gerster 
Nordica 

Josephine Yorke 
Emilie Ambre 
Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2 
Minnie Hauk 
Materna 

Albani 

Annie Louise Cary 
Emily Winant 

Lena Little 
Murio-Celli 
Chatterton-Bohrer 
James T. Whelan 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W. Everest 
Donaldi 

Marie Louise Dotti 
Geistinger 
Fursch-Madi 2 
Catherine Lewis 
Zélie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Sarah Bernhardt 
Titus d'Ernesti 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M, Schmitz 
Friedrich von Flotow 
Franz Lachnet 
Heinrich Marschner 
Frederick Lax 
Nestore Calvano 
Wilham Courtney 
Josef Staudig! 

Lulu Veling 

Mrs. Minme Richards 
Florence Clinton Sutro 
Calixa Lavallee 
Clarence Eddy 
Franz Abt 

K annie Bi vombield 
Ss. E »bsohn 

Cc, Me ethmes Wiske 
J. O. Von Prochazka 
Edvard Grieg 

Adolf Henselt 
Eugen d Albert 

Lill Lehmann 
William Candidus 
Franz Kneisel 
Leandro Campanari 
Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
Thomas Ryan 
Achille Errani 

©. Jos. Brambach 
Henry Schradieck 


John F. Rhodes 
Wilhelm Gericke 
Frank Tatt 

C. M. Von Weber 
Edward F a 
Kate Roll 
Charles Rehm 
Harold Randolph 


Minnie V. Vandeveer 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Karl Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 


Helen PD, Campbell 
Alfredo Baril 

Wim, R. Chapman 
() to Roth 

Anna Carpenter 
WL. Blumenschein 


Leonaid Labatt 
Albert Venino 

Joset Rhemberger 
Max Bendix ” 
Helene von Doenhoff 
Adolf Jensen 

Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 

Kini Fischer 

Merrill Hopkinson, MD 
K { 


S. Bone 


Paderewski 
Stavenhayen 

Arrigo Boito 

Paul vy lank 
Cariscl t 

John I 

} } ( anton 


Teresina Tua 
Lucca 
Ivan E. Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 
Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Mrs. A. C. Taylor 
Jules Perotti—2 
Adolph M. Foerster 
J. H. Hahn 
‘Thomas Martin 
tC ouis Gaertner 
Louis —— Courtney 

Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 
Guadagnini 
Constantin Sternberg 
Dengremont 
Galassi 
Hans Balatka 
Mathilde Wurm 
Liberati 
Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
Del Puente 
Joseft 
Julia hive King 
Hope Glenn 
Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 
Max Heinrich 
E. A. Lefebre 
Ovide Musin 
Anton Udvardi 
Alcuin Blum 
Joseph Koegel 
Ethel Waketield 
Carlyle Petersilea 
Carl Retter 
George Gemiinde: 
Emil Liebling 
Van Zandt 
W. Edward Heimendab) 
Mrs. Clemelli 
Albert M. Bagby 
W. Waugh Lauder 
Mrs. W W augh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 
Hans von Biilow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 
Samuvl S. Sanford 
Franz Liszt 
Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 
A.A. Stanley 
Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Charles Fradel 
Emil Sauer 
Jesse Bartlett Davis 
D>. Burnieister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 
August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Xaver Scharwenka 
He inrich Boetel 

E. Haslam 


C arl E. Martin 
Jennie Dutton 
Walter). Hall 


Conrad Ansorge 
Carl Baermann 

Emil Steger 

Paul Kalisch 

Louns Svecenski 
Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens 

Dyas Flanagan 

A. Victor Benham 
Mr.and Mrs. Carl Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Victor Herbert 
Martin Roeder 
Joachim Raff 

Felix Mott! 

Augusta Ohrstrim 
Mamie Kunkel 


Dt. F. Ziegfeld 

CLF. Chickering 
Villiers Stanford 
Louis C, Elson 

Anna Mooney Burch 


Mr. and Mrs. Alves 


Ritter-Goetze 


Marchesi 

Henry Mason 

P. S. Gilmore 
Neupert 

Hubert de Blanck 
Dr. Louis Maas 
Max Bruch 

L. G. Gottschalk 
Antoine de Kontski 
S. B. Mills 

E. M. Bowman 
Otto Bendix 

W. H. Sherwood 
Stagno 

Victor Nessler 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F. Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 
E. A. MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
Max Treuman 

cs Me ony 

Montegr 

Mrs. F on. Ames 
S.G. Pratt. 

Emil Scaria 
Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 

William W. Gilchrist 
Ferranti 

Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 

Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michael Banner 

Dr. S. N. Pentield 
F. W. Riesberg 
Emil Mahr 

Otto Sutre 

Carl Faelten 

Belle Cole 

Carl Millocker 

G. W. Hunt 
Georges Bizet 

John A. Brockhoven 
Edgar H. Sherwood 
Ponchielli 

Edith Edwards 
Carrie Hun-Kiag 
Pauline !’ Allemand 
Verdi 

Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Strauss Orchestra 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Saéns 

Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 

Albert R. Parsons 
Ther'e Herbert-Foerster 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M. Nowell 
William Mason 
Pasdeloup 

Anna Lankow 
Maud Powell 

Max Alvary 

Josef Hofmann 
Hiindel 

Carlotta F. Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Gustav. Kerker 
Henry Duzensi 
Emma Juch 

Fritz Giese 

Anton Seidl 

Max Leckner 

Max Spicker 

Judith Graves 
Hermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 
Mary Howe 

Attalie Claire 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawton 
Fritz Kreisler 
Madge Wickham 
Richard Burmeister 
Ww Lavin 

Niels W. Gade 
Hermann Levi 
Edward Chadtield 
James H, Howe 
George H. Chickering 
John C. Fillmore 
Helene C. Livingstone 
M. J. Niedzielski 
Franz Wilczek 
Alfred Sormann 





ITH this number THE MusicaL CouRIER ends 

the eleventh year of its existence, and we 

doubt if it is necessary to remind even those who 

have not made any studies in higher mathematics 

and the infinitesimal calculus that the next number 

of the paper will be the first of its twelfth year. 
Happy new year. 

- 

N esteemed Leipsic contemporary announces as 
A a fact that Mrs. Rosa Papier, the great con- 
tralto, has asked the intendant of the Vienna Court 
Opera House, of the personnel of which she is a mem- 
ber, for a prolonged furlough, alleging that she has 
an exceedingly favorable offer from Manager Edmund 
C. Stanton, of the Metropolitan Opera House. 

We hope that this will prove more than a mere 
rumor and that Mrs. Papier will be granted her fur- 
lough, for she is a splendid singer with a fine voice 
and as yet still in the full possession of all her vocal 
and dramatic powers. Artists of that class are always 
welcome here and especially at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 


SOMEWHAT original idea is being put to a prac- 
tical test by a wealthy family in this city, not 
indirectly connected with the Vanderbilts. A good 
pianist plays several hours three times a week in the 
afternoons that precede opera nights at the house of 
the family, and the pianist explains and illustrates at 
the keyboard the themes to be heard at the evening’s 
performance. 

A better scheme for becoming acquainted with an 
operatic work would be hard to imagine. The fazer, 
famillas owns an opera box and he is determined that 
there shall be some raison d’étre besides senseless 
chatter and vanity for his family’s attendance at the 
Metropolitan Opera House ; hence these tri-weekly 
recitals. 

E has turned up again. The picturesque tramp 

who begs piteously of the dapper piano sales- 

man to be allowed to once, only once again, touch 

the keys of the piano ere he dies. And he always dies 

after playing the presto from Beethoven's op. 736 or 
some other impossible sonata. 

Then, as they reverently lift his battered carcass 
from off the polished floor, they discover that his rum 
sodden features are as peaceful as an infant’s, Death, 
the great and dark mother of all, of course accom- 
plishing the change. They, the bystanders, usually 
discover at the same time that the tramp is a natural 
son of some mighty potentate far, far across the 
seas, and also that he is in the habit of dying monthly 
—in the newspapers. His latest feat in this line was 
in last Sunday’s “ Herald.” It was the same old jag. 


R. C. MORTIMER WISKE is doing splendid work 
for the cause in Brooklyn. 

His series of popular novelty concerts deserve 
more extended notice even from our already over- 
worked metropolitan music critics. 

Mr. Wiske’s programs have contained some excel- 
lent novelties, for one of which, an overture by Ham- 
ish McCunn, he deserves the thanks of all music lov- 
ers, so origindl and excellent in workmanship is it. 
That Mr. Wiske’s personal popularity is increasing in 
Brooklyn is evidenced by the support and sympathy 
he is receiving. 

His work is careful and conscientious and shows 
signs of improvement. Above all he is receptive to 
honest criticism, and being of a progressive disposi- 
tion it is easy to predict for him ultimate success in 
his many schemes, 

—— 

HE laws of Austria grant only ten years’ protection 
T to the heirs of a deceased author on his literary 
or musical productions, and consequently the works 
of Richard Wagner will become “free property” in 
Austria-Hungary after February 18, 1893. In antici- 
pation of this event Mrs. Cosima Wagner was lately 
in Vienna trying to arrange with the Vienna Court 
Opera House management for the prolongation of the 
“Parsifal” monopoly for Bayreuth. It is well known 
that Wagner restricted the stage performance of his 
swan song to Bayreuth for the period of thirty vears 
after his death, which wish and wise provision of the 
master have been religiously adhered to and will be in 
But his 
far as 


the future, as far as Germany is concerned. 


power beyond the grave did not reach as 
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Austria-Hungary, and hence Cosima Wagner's mis- 
sion to Vienna. 

We sincerely hope she will succeed in her endeavors, 
for the future of the Bayreuth performances will be 
seriously jeopardized if once the “ Parsifal” monopoly 
be broken. 

—e 
ROBABLY of the art of singing there is more 
nonsense written than one can well imagine. 

“The Doctor,” in a late issue, has the following 
timely word of caution on the subject of improper 
breathing : 4 


In Swedish gymnastics we do not iell a pupil to breathe with his dia- 
phragm, his intercostals, &c., or to practice sternal or lumbar respiration, 
but we give him the muscular movements which will bring about these 
differences of effect without conscious effort on his part to produce them. 
The sense of this will be better understood if we describe how diaphragm- 
atic breathing is taught by some vocal instructors. They tell their fol- 
lowers that at inhalation the diaphragm should descend and the abdomen 
swell, and then they proceed to show this action. Next, the pupils are 
told to imitate it, and they, not knowing that the diaphragm descends 
chiefly because its attachments become drawn apart when the ribs rise, 
and not because its fibres contract, make an effort to force the diaphragm 
down. Toaccomplish this they inhale, close the glottis, and force the 
air down by contracting the chest from above. The lungs, distended 
downward, force the diaphragm down the abdomen swells and the 
teacher, who has been watching for this last manifestation, is satisfied 
that the pupil has done what he ought. Now if this be repeated often 
enough pelvic hyperemia, with consequent disturbances, will ultimately 
result. It is not overstating to say that more “ diseases of women” have 
been produced by these strained efforts toward conscious localization of 
breathing than by any one of the many causes described in the etiology of 
female diseases. 

= 


HOSE persons who might have been deterred from 
attending to-night’s first performance for the 

season of Wagner's “Flying Dutchman,” under the 
impression that the opera would be conducted by 
Walter Damrosch, may rest assured that such will not 
be the case; for, as THE MUSICAL COURIER previously 
announced, all the Wagner creations will henceforth 
be conducted by Anton Seidl, unless he should 
prevented from so doing by illness. 

The impression seems to have gone abr: 
mere exchange had taken place when Se? 
«“ Lohengrin,” and that Walter Damre 
spoiling the performances of that ly: 


iia 
aucted 
giving up 
poem would 


henceforth be granted the right of doing the same 
thing with “ The Flying Dutchman” instead. In fact, 


and of course, he had the gall to insist on such an 
arrangement; the management, however, who with 
the rest of an unbiased public, are gradually being won 
over to THE MUSICAL COURIER’S oft expressed opinion 
that Walter Damrosch cannot conduct an opera well, 
took “Lohengrin from out of his incompetent hands 
and insisted on it that Anton Seidl should also, as he 
has always done heretofore, continue to conduct 
“The Flying Dutchman.” This is right and as it 
should be, and Mr. Stanton is to be praised for not 
giving in to Walter Damrosch’s cheeky, impudent and 
arrogant demands. 


in last Sunday’s music 
chat in the “Times,” solemnly discusses the 

true inwardness of the Wagnerite. His answer to the 

burning question is well worthy of transcription. 


R. W. J. HENDERSON, 


What is a Wagnerite ? 

The immediate occasion of this query is the recent remark of an es- 
teemed contemporary. Just what that remark was does not matter at 
this time. It was not at all sour or discourteous, but it revealed a ten- 
dency to look upon those who disagreed with it as Wagnerites, and a 
Wagnerite, dear reader, is more to be dreaded than a Hittite or a Jebusite 
or a Canaanite or even a Harlemite. 

Judging from remarks read and heard, the writer has come to believe 
that Wagnerism with the great majority of persons is like heterodoxy. 
Heterodoxy is the other fellow's doxy ; Wagnerism is the other man’s 
ism. The writer of this column regards that man asa Wagnerite who be- 
lieves Richard Wagner to have been so much greater than all other com- 
posers that he has lost his taste for all other music, would be satisfied to 
hear nothing but Wagner's music dramas during the remainder of his life, 
and does not believe that any as good as they are will ever be written 
again. The reader will probable declare that there ‘‘ ain't no such pusson.”’ 
It is a sad fact, however, that there are right in this town a number who 
have no hesitation in openly declaring this to be their musical creed, but 
they are not those who are generally accused of being Wagnerian maniacs. 
Again, there are others whose enthusiastic admiration of the Sage of Bay- 
reuth leads them to talk as if they held such a creed as that described, 
though in their hearts they do not. 

But Wagnerian lunacy is a matter of optical angle, or rather of intellec- 
tual angle. It depends on where you stand when you look at the other 
man'sism. To an admirer of the symphonies of Beethoven, for instance, 
a man who is constantly proclaiming the glory of Brahms is a rabid Wag- 
nerite. Toa disciple of Mendelssohn a devoted lover of Schumann is a 
Wagnerian. Toa man who believes Mozart to be the greatest symphonist 
that ever lived the worshipper of the ninth symphony of Beethoven is a 
Wagner lunatic. 

To the man who has just reached the Hayan px 
delssohn is a Wagnerian maniac of the thirty-third degree. 
man who loves the sonatas of Emmanuel Bach the devotee of Chopin is a 
royal arch Wagnerian idiot with esthetic trimmings of *‘ dirty greens,” 
such as Bunthorne did not admire. On the same principle to the man 
La Sonnambula” 
And to the man who likes ** 
isa Wagnerian dunce 


od the admirer of Men- 
And to the 


the person who prefers Verdi's 
Lucia"’ the person 
And to the 


who reveres Bellini’s * 
* Otello” isa Wagnerite. 
who tackles kindly to ‘* Metistofele” 
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gentleman who admires Franchetti's ‘* Asrael '’ the man who doesn’t is a 
Wagnerian foo foo, and there you are. 

It’s all a matter of position: but the troubie is that all these non-Wag- 
nerians detine Wagnerian in pretty much the same way as the writer does, 
and then apply that definition to those who do not agree with them. Some 
day this cruel war will be over. The lion and the lamb—the Wrnerite 
and the anti-Wagnerite—will lie down togezher ; but it will be in the usual 
way, with the lamb inside the lion, 


The summing up is admirably truthful, Mr. Hen- 
derson. 


HE Oratorio Society, in accordance with its annual 
T custom, gave Handel’s “Messiah” at its con- 
cert last Saturday evening, preceded as usual by 
a public rehearsal Friday afternoon. It is an amiable 
musical vice—this incessant reiteration of Handel— 
copied after the English, who admire him just as 
they do Mendelssohn, forgetting altogether the un- 
known masterpieces of Johann Sebastian Bach, which 
are shelved. But there is no reason why the tired 
music critic of New York should be annually called 
on to criticise the somewhat mouldy and decidedly 
antiquated Handelian music. Then, too, what can be 
said more of Walter Damrosch? He is not a con- 
ductor, even his best work being stamped by hopeless 
and colorless mediocrity. 

Mr. Damrosch is simply a very commonplace young 
man—a young man occupying an anomalous position. 
He ought to he studying in some musical conserva- 
tory abroad. The soloists, all excellent artists, were 
Miss De Vere, Mrs. Jennie Patrick-Walker, Mrs. Carl 
Alves, and Messrs, W. J. Lavin and Emil Fischer. 


Den. old Oliver Wendell Holmes, in his new ‘ Over 


the Tea Cups,” thus chats of affectations in 











many concert goers : 


** There is no doubt,’’ she remarked, *‘ that the tears which used to be 
shed over ‘ Oft in the Stilly Night,’ or ‘ Auld Robin Gray,’ or ‘ A Place in 
Thy Memory, Dearest,’ were honest tears, coming from true sources of 
emotion. There was no affectation about them; those songs came home 
to the sensibilities of young people—of ail who had sensibilities to be acted 
upon. And, on the other hand, there is a great amount of affectation in 
the apparent enthusiasm of many persons admiring and applauding music 
of which they have not the least real appreciation. They do not know 
whether it is good or bad, the work of a first rate or a fifth rate composer, 
whether there are coherent elements in it or whether it is nothing more 
than ‘a concourse of sweet sounds, with no organic connections.’ One 
must be educated, no doubt, to understand the more complex and difficult 
kinds of musical composition. Go to the great concerts, where you know 
that the music is good and that you ought to like it whether you do or 


Take a music bath once or twice a week for a few seasons and you 
* * * 


not. 
will find that it is to the soul what the water bath is to the body. 
Every one of us has a harp under bodice or waistcoat, and if it can only 
once get properly strung and tuned it will respond to all outside har- 


monies,” 

There is no disputing the fact that ready made 
admiration is fatal to all progress in the understand- 
ing and criticising of art works. But there is, on the 
other hand, what John Ruskin so truthfully called the 
“fallacy of the pathetic,” and into that fallacy many 
good folk frequently fall. «Give us the good old 
tunes” they cry. 

Well, because thou art virtuous must we have no 
more cakes and ale? People who so prateare building 
a Chinese wall around their brains, and will remain 
hopelessly dull during the term of their natural 
existence. 











A GLANCE AT THE SITUATION. 

HILE we cannot take the hopelessly pessimistic 
W views of Rubinstein about music, we are never- 
theless forced to admit with the great Russian mas- 
ter that there is an interregnum in musical produc- 
tivity. 

Rubinstein thinks with Chopin's death the era of 
originality closed ; certainly, the Polish composer, in 
all that pertained to forceful and graceful ideas, ex- 
quisite technic of composition and daring innova- 
tions in harmony, must be ranked very highly indeed ; 
but his sphere was narrow, and it really speaks vol- 
umes for his power to so have impressed us when 
you realize that he wrote his best thoughts for the 
piano. 

But since Chopin, Schumann died. Brahms lives, 
Gade has justexpired. Rubinstein himself has done 
some remarkable, though badly balanced work, and 
Dvorak is still comparatively a young man. The 
outlook now on this last day of the year of grace 1890 
cannot be said to be a particularly promising one. 

Brahms still lives in Vienna, and, despite Hanslick's 
dictum as to his new piano quintet, he is not doing 
really great work. 

The vice of composing without ideas, weaving 
metaphysical music puzzles, has seized him, and his 
work, while it may be beautifully objective, offers no 
genuine interest to the sympathetic listeners. 

Brahms’ op. 1, his C major piano sonata, with the 





«“ Deutschen Requiem ” and one symphony seem to be 
the limit of his great talents. He has attained to a 
mastery of form that is remarkable even in this 
technical age, but his music lacks sincerityand warmth 
in its content—in a word, original ideas. 

Anton Bruckner is as yet an unknown quantity, but 
the little we have heard of his work left an impression 
of originality, though a lengthy originality, so to 
speak. 

Goldmark is a purloiner of other men’s ideas, to 
which he gives a beautiful Oriental setting, but the 
frame must not be confounded with the picture. 

And who else is there in Germany, except possibly 
Eugen Testimonial d’Albert, oh, 
Reinecke and Jadassohn-Rheinberger, even Klind- 
worth. 


yes—we forgot 


Dreary Capellmeisters, we salute your industry, but 
you are all lineal descendants of Carl Czerny. 

Antonin Dvorak, the gifted Bohemian, leads easily, 
by the refinement of his orchestration, brilliancy of 
technic and penetrating originality, all composers now 
living. 

He says what he wishes so forcibly, withal so clear- 
ly, that he impresses one as a powerful individuality 
from whom much may be looked for. Niels Gade 

yas one of the last lingering fragments of a school that 
fell under the spell of Mendelssohn's graceful and 
often shallow style. 

Edward Grieg is in the van of the Scandinavian 
school, though he never ceases repeating himself. He 
lacks orchestral talent, and his sunny A minor con- 
certo will probably remain his strongest work. For 
an opus 16 it is a four de force. 

Svendsen has orchestral gifts, but his work is too 
irregular to make as yet a definite impression. 

Turn to the Russians and who will deny that they 
appear to be our only hope. 

In literature they have given us Tolstoi and 
“Anna Karanina,” in music Tschaikowski and the 
“Romeo and Juliet” overture. Rubinstein, despite 
his birth, has, it seems to us, always lacked the dis- 
tinctive note of nationality. He became too early 
Germanized to ever do work like Borodin or Glinka. 

Inthe young Russian school there is a fury of 
ideas, the result of peculiar social conditions and a 
burning faculty of expression, that bespeaks intensity, 
if not refinement, of temperament. 

Hitherto the Russians have proved 
great landscape painters in their art; with Gallic 
technic, combined with their national fervidity, they 
will eventually lead the world in painting great fig- 
ures on their symphonic canvases. 

A brighter picture presents itself when we turn to 
France, for there we encounter a sfirifuel/e group of 
men, all penetrated by high ideals, while realizing 
thoroughly the national limitations. 

What sympathetic painters in tone are not Saint- 
Saens (alas! that Bizet died), Massenet, Delibes, God- 
ard, Lalo and many others ! 

What taste, what technic, what finesse! The 
subtle spirit of the age is there admirably detailed, 
but in the finest and most piquant forms. 

The fin du siécle atmosphere is there, but nowhere 
brutal; cynical but witty. With admiration, we re- 
peat, do we listen to the work of the new French 
school, 

The outlook in young musical Italy is far from an 
encouraging one, 

Franchetti, Smareglia, Sgambati, even that gifted 
man, Arrigo Boito, all seem to lack the something we 
call genius. The master of Italian 
shows more modernity in his work than all of them. 

In England composers spend their time in writing 
fugues patterned after Bach and choruses, which 
sound mightily like Handel. 

Stanford has talent, so has Mackenzie. Sullivan 
seldom does aught but academic work ; Hamish Mc- 


themselves 


music, Verdi, 


Cunn seems to be the one man for whom we may 
predicate better things, although a fresh young talent 
is that of Frederick Cliffe's. 

In America—well, sheol is paved with good inten- 
tions, so we hope for great music some day. 

Perhaps some genius is slumbering west of the 
Rocky Mountains and like a tornado will sweep the 
country when least expected. Oranew Avatar may 
arise east of the Ural Mountains with ar unpre 
nounceable name, but with the divine gift. 

So stand matters at present. 

Let us hope for different conditions December, 1892. 








THE RACONTEUR. 


—_—__>___—_ 
A ND now, Dear Musicat Courter, let me at 
the outset say to you especially, Presit Nev . for 


to-morrow you enter the twelfth year of your useful ex. 
istence. 
And what years of battle they have been! 


braved at all costs the reproaches of the disgruntled sten- 


You have 


cilers, the abuse of the disappointed would be artists, the 
anger of the piano manufacturer who builds mediocre in 
struments. 

Ah, me! it is thankless to tell the truth. 

The world never thanks you, but in the end it prevail. 

THE Musicat Courier is not a little 
children, full of stolen ideas, but a genuine musical news- 

rardless of 


vented reg 


picture paper for 
paper wherein honest opinions are 
results. 


year. ‘ 
. * 


So once again, this time in English, a happy new 


Mr. Deyo has turned up once more. In justice or 
injustice, I don’t know which, I reprint in full without al 
teration one jot, a letter from his agent. 

Now, I really hope for his own sake that Mr. Deyo does 
play the piano like an artist. 

But if he played ever so well it would not warrant mak 
ing such extravagant pretensions ; besides true worth is 


modest. The silly titles alone which Mr. Deyo or his all 
pervading agent uses on his programs are enough to con 
demn him as indulging in charlatan music beneath the dig 
nity of so great an artist as Mr. Deyo says he is. Giving 
Chopin’s etudes fanciful names, such as ‘Love and De 
spair,’’ op. 10, No. 3, or ‘*Sunshine on the Water,’’ op. 10 
No. 7, does not, in my mind, enhance-either of those beauti 
ful compositions. 

Chopin called them etudes, so they should be still called 


Now to the letter. 


Decemngr 22, 1890 
Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim, Editors and Propr 
sical Courier, No. % Fast Fourteenth-st., New Vork ¢ \ 
Dear Strs—! have before me a copy of Tur M an ¢ , f De 


cember 10, 1890, containing a highly tacetious article relating to Mr. Mil 
* 2'u7-keepsie, N.Y 
how very cunning ! 


Deyo, solo pianist, &c., of 
How cunning this article is 
What is the matter? 


How worthy of a dig 


nified musical journal ! Are the men all away, 
that you have to set “small boys” t 
Let us glance at this article 
“The gentleman from Poughkeepsie, N. \ as the floor,” therefore 
‘stand from under ! 


» writing your editoriais 


Stand from under what? 

“* Mein Gott!”* From under the 7 dD 
to whom this warning is presumably given, live in the cellar or sub-cellar 
with the rats? 

As to the cércudar, Lagree with you perfectly. It certainly 
the most sturfMing circulars imaginable But it 


the readers of the (¢ 


j 


and surely, gentlemen, as editors and proprietors of Tie M 
RIER, you must by this time thoroughly know;t! 
“ stunning’ printed matter 


Perhaps Mr. Deyo was not suc! 


e great business value 


h young mantoa w 


“a very tools 
manager to get up such a wes 1/ pamphlet as this" after a 

** London, Paris, Pekin, &&« Tr 
have smiled at it yourselves ; 
as regards Pehsn 


is is very “clever ndeed ‘you must 


such ‘al//tera iS rar but tt 18 never 


theless a little premature Better have waited ¢ after 
THe Wor-p Over Grano Tour Concer 

“ Pity’ is expressed for the piano upon which Mr. De ys. 7 
is entirely unnecessary, as he uses the ay, which, you know " 
ways equal to any emergency 

“ Tone specialist '’ may have several meanings, one or more f wh 


are doubtless discoverable in the ‘regulating department of Steinway 
Hall,”’ but as used by Mr. Deyo in regard to himself tt means a pers 
who gives especial attention to the for as distinguished from tt 
ca/) possibilities and effects, both of his playing and of his instrume 

Mr. Joseffy is cautioned to “ look out"’ for himself 1! fail to see how 


Mr. Joseffy is in the least concerned in this matter. He has never hel 


position to which Mr. Deyo aspires and to which he certainly, as the 
circuéar says, ** bids fair™’ to attain. Mr. Joseffy, of irse, stands 
rivaled in certain respects, but still you must allow that the great ira 
teristic place of /eader and Agurchead of piano musi he New W 
the place corresponding to that oecupied by Chopin in France, Liszt 
Germany and Rubinstein in Russia—has never yet been tilled 

Now come several points I should like you to expla 

In the first place, I fail to comprehend how the expression b 
free, fully romantic treatment of the present advanced erain piano play 
ing" (as it reads in the c#rcadar) can possibly be construed int the ber 


} 


of his own wild genius,"’ as your article has it 
Secondly, I cannot understand how ‘a sch f aying, of w 
Beethoven, owing to the limitations and crudeness of t! urly pianos 


but 


to no other cause, could at best have had 
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made to read: ** Even Beethoven, owing to the imperfect instrument of 
his days, could have had but a dim conception of Mr. Deyo’s perform- 


ances of his sonatas,” as Mr, Deyo is charged by you with saying. 


Thirdly, I am at a loss to know how any man who has any respect for | 
himself or for the truth, after having wil/udly misconstrued certain state- | 


ments (as in the instances cited above, it seems to me you have) can calmly 
add; ** This is not joking on my part, but is all down in black and white.” 

The press notices and personal mention are a perfect mine of richness. 
Everybody Mr. Deyo met was pressed into utterance.” 

Well, what of it?) He met some pretty nice people who said some pret- 
ty nice things about him, did he not? The fact is I doubt if you can 
find another artist in the United States or Canada who has had so many 
strikingly strong, characteristic and widely varying things said about him 
as Mr. Deyo has. Some people like this style of music and some like that ; 
but Mr, Deyo pleases everybody one way or another, and his press notices, 
&c., are pretty well fitted, so it seems to me, to do the same thing. 

The various “ veritable quotations”"’ given are ‘‘ the result of Mr. Deyo’s 
work," but they are not the entire resu/t given in his circular, nor are 
they by any means the dest; and even if they were I cannot particularly 
see why his artistic future should be pitied. 

And now in conclusion, gentlemen, since you have taken it upon your- 


selves, unsolicited, to give Mr. Deyo and his professional circular sucha long | 


and certainly undesirable notice, you will, I trust, in simple justice to Mr. 
Deyo (who, to say the least, has never, I am sure, in any way harmed nor 
offended you, nor endeavored nor wished to do so) give this letter (the ob- 
ject of which is to maintain Mr, Deyo's professional dignity, which you 
have attacked far more sharply and more unscrupulously, I think, than the 
circumstances at al) warranted before those in whose eyes you have in- 


sulted it) a place in the columns of Tue Musicat Courier at as early a | 


date as your sface and your personal convenience will possibly permit. 
I have the honor of being, gentlemen, “ for terms, dates and full particu- 
lars,”’ Yours to command, R. Van Nosn, Manager, 
The M, Deyo Musical and Literary Bureau, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


The allusion to Mr. Joseffy’s position is very subtle. 
Isn't it? 

Edward Eggleston, the novelist, says that ‘‘ autobiog- 
raphy has this advantage over other kinds of writing, that 
is, it is certain to be interesting to one person at least.” 

Mr. Deyo appreciates that fact thoroughly, I am sure. 

The burning question in my mind now is, How does Mr. 
Deyo play the piano ? 

Come to New York, young man, and give us a taste of 
your quality. 

Don’t hide your pianistic light under a bushel in Pough- 
keepsie. lam sure that I will be the first to make the 
amende honorable if U find I am mistaken, but in any event 
stop foolish puffery. 

If you play well we will find it out anyhow without any 


‘modern Beethoven”’ business ; besides, there is only one 


modern Beethoven, and he lives in Brooklyn, and his name | 


is Robert Thallon. 

Ile is a canny, bonnie Scotchman, and his cousin, one 
Hamish McCunn, is composing some strong, original music 
in England. 

So a truce now to poetic frenzies, long hair, turn over 
collars and queer titles. 


Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, who plays next Friday after- 


noon and Saturday evening at the Symphony Society, writes | 


me that she was amused to read the criticism in our last 
issue emanating from Baltimore. 
that she played the C minor concerto of Saint-Saéns, not 
the G minor as was printed (it was merely a typographical 
error), and that THe Musica Courier itself did not com- 
mend the universal rage for playing long concerti without 


All of which is true, for our Mr. Otto Floersheim, 


notes. 


after Pachmann broke down in London some years ago, | 


wrote a very strong editorial denouncing the practice. 
But, allthe same, | for my part noticed a marked im- 


provement in Mrs. Zeisler’s playing since she abandoned 


the use of notes. 

ller memory is very good, but she was nervous about 
it, hence she used notes. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Zeisler are the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kahn this week. She plays the F minor Chopin concerto 


at the fourth Philharmonic Society concert. 


Rubinstein is to marry again, so says «Le Ménes- 


trel.’’ Rubinstein is to leave Russia on account of the 
hatred against Hebrews. 

Mr. McArthur, his private secretary and our St. Peters- 
burg correspondent, knows more about the matter, I fancy, 
than anyone else ; so read what he has to say. 

o* % 

[was in L. M. Ruben's office last Saturday, and it 
was worth the price of admission to hear the antics {if 1 
may be permitted the expression) of the little manager’s 
phonograph 

\ quartet consisting of Rubini (I so call him), Mort 


Wiske, Charlie Burch and a great unknown gave the phone 


the benetit of their vocal organs. 

\ distressing giggle punctures every other phrase. 

Phe ettect was eerie 

l yave the phone an imitation of a young man playing a 
Chopin impromptu. ‘The tone sounded like the thinnest 
wires of Miss Arpeggio Winch’s harp with a powerful cold 
n their head. 

It was distressing. 

Rubinican be heard ina Mozart aria and Mr. Wiske’s 

rh is reproduced to perfection. 


Itas a wonderful invention, but unpleasant company ; for 


The young pianist claims 


the walls, indeed, have ears when ‘its business end is 


| alert. ‘i 
* * 





Max Bendix is responsible for the story of an eccen- 
| tric old violinist in Philadelphia whose vanity and bad 
| playing are about evenly matched, who upset a boat and 
| several ladies while he was out gunning for whales or cat- 
| fish and waffles, I forget which, up the Schuylkill River. 

The fiddler caught frantically at a line thrown from the 
| bank, allowing his feminine companions to struggle for 
| themselves, crying out vociferously, ‘‘ Save me, save me; I 
|am a artist!’’ A nice commentary on masculine and 
artistic selfishness. 


* 
* * 


Au revoir! may you all swear off as usual to-mor- 
row; the boys smoking cigarettes, and the girls piano 
| playing, and—&c. You know the annual marron. 





| 


PERSONALS. 





HEINRICH GUDEHUS.—We present an excellent like- 

| ness this week of Heinrich Gudehus, the son of a Hano- 
verian village schoolmaster, who was born in the neighbor- 

hood of Celle in the year 1845. Originally destined for 

agricultural pursuits he soon showed great predilection for 

First employed at the girls’ school 
at Kleinhehlen, he at an early age was appointed 

teacher at the school at Celle. From there he went to 

the school at Goslar, and in the venerable imperial 

| town in the Harz he also became organist in the market 
| church. Every week he visited the neighboring town of 
Brunswick, where he, in order to be able to give instruc- 

| tion in singing in Goslar, took lessons from the widow of 
the tenor Schnorr von Carolsfeld in the treatment of the 
human voice and in the theory of the art of singing. The 
first lady who performed the part of ‘Isolde,’’ the wife of 
the too early deceased ‘‘ Tristan”’ singer, very soon dis- 
covered that the young singing master possessed talent 
| and also specially as stage singer. Through her medium 
he underwent a trial of his voice by Franz Abt, who offered 

him a six years’ engagement at the Brunswick Court Thea- 

per where, as is generally known, Abt was employed as 


| 
manager of the orchestra. But Mrs. von Schnorr dissuaded 


his father’s profession. 





| 


|him from accepting his offer; she persuaded him to 
| call upon the general manager, Von Hulsen, in Berlin, 
| the result of which was that the youthful singer pledged 
| himself for three years at the court theatre of the Prussian 
capital. 

In January, 1871, Gudehus appeared on the boards for 
the first time. From the stage of the Berlin Royal Opera 
he sang the ‘‘ Nadori’’ in Spohr’s ‘“‘ Jessonda.’’ This part, 
as well as that of ‘*Tamino,’”’ he performed several times 
with great success; but, of more importance than the 


|easily won applause, appeared to the true follower of 
musical art the question as to the further development of 
his magnificent powers. For this reason he sought his de- 
mission as member of the famous establishment, and after 
Mr. von Hilsen had granted his request he from 1872 to 
1875 took lessons from the talented singing mistress Louise 
Ress. Only after three years’ study he felt himself suffi- 
ciently learned to devote himself entirely to the theatrical 


| career; in the autumn of 1875 he accepted an engagement 


| at a less important theatre than the one where his first | 


trial performances had taken place, at the town theatre in 
| Riga. After that he went to the town theatre in Lubeck 
| from 1876 to 1877, and in the winter of 1877-8 to the town 
| theatre at Freiburg, in Baden. 

| A contract with Pollini was canceled owing to an unfore- 


seen abundance of tenors at the Hamburg opera, and con- 


sequently in 1878 Gudehus was able to accept an offer from | eager 7 ‘ 
| Wagner, inviting him to take his accustomed share in the 


Emil Pohl, which procured him a situation for two years at 
the Bremen town theatre. In the spring of 1880 he per- 


formed as guest at the Dresden Court Theatre, where he was 


1890. From 1890 he will belong to the Berlin court opera, 
and he will thereby devote the best years of his singers 
career to the same spot, where he, for the first time, tried 
his youthful powers. 

Ht. Gudehus has joined in the Bayreuth performances 
regularly since 1882; in the festive music hall he has sung 


the parts of ‘*Parsifal,’’ ‘‘ Tristan,’’ and ‘* Walter Stolzing.”’ 


In 1884 he accepted King Louis 11,’s invitation to join in the | frien 
‘presented to the library of the Paris Conservatoire the 


private representations in Munich, and he has frequently 
performed Wagner’s hero parts in London. Mr. Gudehus is 
the first tenor at present of our Metropolitan Opera House. 
OcTAVIA HERE.—Our gifted, witty and intellectual 
correspondent resident at Louisville, Ky., known in the 
musical world as Octavia Hensel, is at present on a visit to 
this city, the guest of Mrs. Luisa Cappiani, at whose home 
in the Mystic she is in her element, surrounded by art and 
music. Mrs. Hensel-Fonda will probably remain here for a 
couple of weeks and then by slow stages return to her 


home, visiting some of the large cities en route. 


MARION WEED'S SUCCESS,—The contralto now with 








markable fact connected with this singer’s public introduc- 
tion is to be recorded in the relative dates of her début and 
the close of her studies. Her last lesson with her teacher, 
Mrs, Cappiana, was November 10, and within a few weeks of 
that date she had made so excellent an impression that her 
engagement was made indefinite. 

HE Is VERY ILL,—We are very sorry to announce 
the serious illness of Mr. Calixa Lavallée, the Boston 
pianist and composer. 

REINHOLD L, HERMAN.—A week or two ago we 
mentioned the fact that Mr. Reinhold L. Herman, who 
went to Europe last June, had succeeded in having his new 
grand opera, ‘‘Lancelot,’’ accepted for performance this 
season at the Court Theatre, Brunswick, Germany. 

It is now announced that Herman’s second opera, 
‘« Vineta,’’ has been accepted for performance this season 
at the Royal Prussian Opera House in Cassel. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Herman had been for five 
years the conductor of the German Liederkranz of New 
York, which post he relinquished for the purpose of bring- 
ing out his two operas above mentioned in Germany. The 
fact that within ten weeks of offering his operas for per- 
formance they were accepted by the directors at Bruns- 
wick and Cassel, where Mr. Herman was not personally 
known, speaks well for the musical value of his works. 

This good news, which we are enabled to bring to the 
notice of the musical public of New York, will, no doubt, 
prove very gratifying to the members of the German 
Liederkranz and Mr. Herman’s many other friends in this 
city. 

Miss MINNIE DILTHEY.—The young soprano by that 
name, so favorably remembered from her appearances 
with the quondam National Opera Company, is reaping 
laurels at Lubeck, where she lately sang ‘‘Lucia’’ and 
‘Susanna ”’ in ‘‘ Nozze de Figaro.’ She also was heard as 
‘‘Astrafiamante,’’ in the ‘‘Magic Flute”’ at a special perform- 
ance at the Schwerin Court Opera House. For next season 
Miss Dilthey has signed a highly remunerative engagement 
for Freiburg and Baden-Baden. 

FEMALES TO THE FORE.—A prima donna, Miss 
Adele Marra, has written an opera, which has actually 
been produced at the Teatro Renach, at Parma. 

Not Too OLp TO PLay.—Frank Erkel, the Hun- 
garian composer, pianist and conductor, appeared once 
more in public at Budapesth, the occasion being the anni- 
versary of his birthday, November 7. He _ performed 
Mozart’s piano concerto in D minor, and carried a large 
audience by storm. 


BARTH IN HAMBURG.—Prof. Heinrich Barth, the ex- 
cellent pianist and first piano teacher of the Berlin Hoch- 
schule, appeared as soloist at a recent Hamburg concert, 
when the ‘‘ Correspondent ”’ of that city contained the follow- 
ing about his performance : ‘‘ The soloist was Prof. Heinrich 
Barth, of Berlin. It isabout three years ago that we had oc- 
casion to hear this artist at a Philharmonic concert, when, if 
we mistake not, he played the Chopin E minor concerto. As 
at that time, so now, we are forced to admire the immense 
technic, the clear, limpid and brilliant manner, and the 
graceful elegance with which he easily masters all the dif- 
ficulties in which the Weber ‘Concertstuck,’ and the 
Brahms Paganini variations abound. Especially to be men- 
tioned is also the velvetness of his tone. Professor Barth, 
in one word, is a pianist who attracts much less the masses 
than those who want to comprehend the inner meaning of 
an art work. Warm applause and recalls were the reward 
for his excellent performances.” 


REICHMANN FOR BAYREUTH.—Our Adonis baritone, 
Theodore Reichmann, has received two letters, one from 
the Bayreuth committee and a personal one from Cosima 
Bayreuth performances of next summer. Reichmann has 


graciously accepted and will ‘‘create”’ the part of ‘ Wolf- 


, y “Tz 2 ” e ° 
immediately engaged for three years, and soon after up to | T¢™ ’ at the ae Tannhauser res while 
| he will resume his old part of ‘‘Amfortas”’ in the ‘ Parsi- 


fal’’ representations. This will doubtlessly be welcome 


news to the many admirers of our favorite baritone who 
intends to undertake the pilgrimage to Bayreuth next sum- 


} mer, 


A Bertioz AUTOGRAPH.—Frederic Kastner, grand- 
son of the late Georges Kastner, the friend of Berlioz, has 
autograph of the score of the ‘‘ Roméo et Juliette ”’ 
phony which was presented to his grandfather by the com- 
poser in 1858, accompanied by a letter of which we quote 
the important part: ‘‘Vous me pardonnerez, mon cher 
Kastner, de vous donner un manuscrit pareil ; ce sont ces 
campagnes d’Allemagne et de Russie qui l’ont ainsi couvert 
de blessures. Il est comme ‘ces drapeaux qui reviennent 
des guerres, plus beaux —dit Hugo — quand ils sont 
déchirés.’ H. Berlioz, Paris, 17 Septembre, 1858.’? The 


sym- 


| papers say that the work was begun on January 24, finished 


} year 1835. 


the New York Philharmonic Club is Miss Marion Weed, | 


-POR STUDY PURPOSES ONLY. 


Microfilm of a copy in 


The Newberry Litbary - Chacago — ee 


on September 8, and performed on November 24—all of the 
But all the biographers of Berlioz agree in 


giving 1839 as the date of performance. There would 


who las been quite successful ever since her début. A re- | seem to be a mistake in some of the dates. 


UNAUTHORISED REPRODUCTION FORBIDDEN . 
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Music in St. Petersburg. 


By ALEX. MCARTHUR. 

ARLY in the season, when speaking with 
Rubinstein as to what sort of a musical season we 
were going to have, he promised one unusually interesting ; 
but as he detests Wagner and votes Brahms a bore, and as 
a musical season minus Wagner and Brahms robs one of all 
that is best of the latter half of our century’s music, I had 
my misgivings. 

Fortunately, however, St. Petersburg, if it has a very 
conservative director of the musical society, has also a very 
liberal conductor of the Society’s symphony concerts in the 
person of Mr. Auer, the renowned Hungarian violinist ; 
and so, when scanning the program of the season’s con- 
certs I found on it the two names that offend Rubinstein, 
I knew that all our thanks and gratitude belonged to Mr. 
Auer therefor. 

The first symphony concert was given on October 25, and 
as Mr. Auer makes a point of giving at each concert one 
work of some Russian composer, the composer he selected 
on that occasion was Rubinstein, and the work, the eminent 
pianist’s latest composition, the overture to ‘*Anthony and 
Cleopatra.’’ Besides this the program contained Philip 
Emanuel Bach’s symphony in F major, Beethoven’s sym- 
phony No. 4, Liszt’s pianoforte concerto in E flat and the 
overture to ‘Benvenuto Cellini,’’ Berlioz. The Berlioz 
overture—despite Rubinstein’s dislike to it—is an old 
favorite in St. Petersburg, and I have seldom heard it better 
given, Mr. Auer and his orchestra doing it full justice. 
The Bach symphony was really splendidly played. It was 
first on the program, and after all the light music, garden 
music, gypsy music and French operettes that one had 
been listening to all the summer it was charming to be 
back again in our old seat at the symphony concerts listen- 
ing to Philip Emanuel Bach. 

Beethoven, however, was a disappointment, and it puz- 
zled me much why it was so, but the orchestra played 
slovenly and carelessly. 

The Rubinstein overture was, of course, the most eagerly 
waited for of all, for of late years Rubinstein is not always 
as particular in satisfying his admirers as he could be, and 
there is therefore a sort of excitement in hearing a new 
piece of his; but this time the genial composer sent his 
admirers and his enemies away charmed, for ‘‘ Anthony 
and Cleopatra ”’ is one of his finest works. Here and there 
the orchestration could be finer, and the effects more beau- 
tiful, but, taken as a whole, ‘‘Anthony and Cleopatra”’ is 
full of bright, flowing, sensuous melody, always beautiful ; 
the dramatic element is strong, and the whole work is most 
poetically thought out and conceived. 

Rubinstein received an ovation, as also did Mr. Auer, 
and for almost the first time I found the composer perfectly 
satisfied with the rendering of his work, a remarkable 
thing, for Rubinstein is rarely satisfied either when his 
works are given under himself or under another. 

At this concert a young Englishman, born, however, in 
Russia and who has studied under Rubinstein here at the 
conservatory, Mr. Eugene Holliday, made his début in 
Liszt’s E flat concerto. Mr. Holliday is a mere youth of 
eighteen, but he has wonderful technic, in fact, faultless 
technic, and it was quite a pleasure to see the old country 
coming forward. After all, England and America, the two 
‘*unmusical”’ nations, are slowly but surely making their 
way ; hence this is a satisfaction when one reflects concern- 
ing the pupils of Liszt, Rubinstein, Clara Schumann and 
Joachim, and remembers how many of the best of them are 
English and American born. 

The second symphony concert was remarkable for a pro- 
gram containing the following names: Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, Vieuxtemps, Wagner, Bach and Mussorsky. 

The ‘‘Melusine’’ overture is always welcome and was 
well given, but the Schumann symphony in C major, op. 
61, was a triumph for Mr. Auer and his orchestra. 

The St. Petersburg public are always ready for Schumann 
somehow. I think Rubinstein has trained them to this, for 
the great pianist’s reading of Schumann is wonderful, and 
the public have been listening to his reading so long that 
they understand Schumann of themselves now, 

Mr. Auer’s reading of the symphony was marked by 
breadth and vigor and by that particular vein of poetry 
peculiar to Schumann. 

The A minor concerto of Vieuxtemps, op. 37, was played 
by a violinist from Pesth, but in a manner that neither dis- 
graced nor honored him, in fact one word expresses it, 
mediocrity, that death knell of Art. 

The introduction to ‘** Tristan und Isolde 
given, and as the wonderful music so full of passion and 
pathos flooded the magnificent concert hall I looked over 
at the great pianist with his leonine head leaning against 
the massive marble pillar of his box and tried to read his 
countenance, but it was sphinx-like, and at last I gave 
it up. 

I noticed at this concert that to Wagner was given the 
lion’s share of applause, and not without deserving it, on 


Mr. Auer’s part, for his reading of Wagner’s loveliest of 


” 


was splendidly 


The Mussorsky overture, from the opera ‘Boris Gudo- 
noff,” brought the concert toa close. It is instrumented 
in a masterly manner by that Russian master of instru- 
mentation, Rimsky Korsakoff, and is most pleasing and 
original ; the first a special gift, for although all the com- 
positions of the new Russian school are original, few of 
them are pleasing. 

One of the novelties of the operatic season was ‘ Prince 
Igor,’’ of Borodine, finished by Rimsky-Korsakoff and Glasu- 
noff, two of the most promising of the school’s best men. 

‘*Prince Igor” is, of course, a purely Russian opera ; in 
fact, the composer and his adjuncts have made it so Rus- 
sian that I doubt if it would get a successful hearing out- 
side this country. 

The music is completely on the pattern of that wor- 
shipped by the new Russian school, but the opera proved 
tedious and uninteresting to me and not a little patchy, 
which may be accounted for by the three hands engaged 
on it. 

It had an exceedingly fair success and was brilliantly 
mounted and given by the Russian artists of the Marie 


Theatre. 


As .a Russian opera, however, the Russians can con- 
gratulate themselves that it is completely national, com- 
pletely theirs, and, although only a Russian could have 
written it, 1am afraid only a Russian would care to boast 
of having done so; so we are all satisfied, and Borodine’s 
opera “Prince Igor’’ can take its place as one of the best 
works of the new Russian school. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff and Glasunoff were, of course, present 
at the first hearing and received an ovation, which they 
deserved, for their part in the work of their dead brother 
composer has been most praiseworthy. 

Early in December we will have Tschaikowsky’s ‘* Queen 
of Spades,’’ and the musical world is all astir over it. 

This, of course, will be also a recognized Russian opera, 
but on another pattern. 

Up to the present Tschaikowsky has not allowed the 
score of the opera to be sold nor will he till the opera be 
given; but I happened to see a score with Rubinstein and 
seized that opportunity to glance over it. 

One word will describe it—magnificent; but in due time I 
shall send all particulars of the representation to you. 

Among the greatest pleasures of the musical season here 
are the quartet concerts, with Mr. Auer as first violin and 
Versbillowitch as violoncellist. 

After the week’s concerts with opera and symphony, and 
music of all sorts instrumental and vocal jangling in our 
ears, it is quite a relief on Saturday evening to listen to 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, always superbly given. 

Mr. Auer never disappoints one; his playing is always 
perfection, whether the music be classical, as with Beet- 
hoven, or romantic as with Schumann—in fact it is per- 
fectly astonishing how this wonderful violinist, despite his 
labors as conductor of the symphony concerts, his classes 
at the conservatory and his private pupils, always remains 
a virtuoso in the truest sense of the word, for he does not 
merely get through his difficulties, he conquers them. 

At one of these concerts we had the D minor sonata of 
Brahms, op. 108, for pianoand violin. This truly beautiful 
work, so mysterious and lofty in its poetry, was done more 
than justice to at the hands of a young lady from the St. 
Petersburg Conservatory, Miss Sienyeff, and Mr. Auer. In 
fact I have never heard it better performed, which says 
much, for this is a work of exceeding difficulty. 

At this. concert, which was given on November 15, we 
had also Mozart’s quintet for strings, in C major, No. 2, and 
Schubert’s quartet, for strings, in A minor, op. 29. 

After all there are few kinds of music so intensely satis- 
fying to the amateur as stringed music; yet in how many 
houses—musical homes, let us say—do we find stringed in- 
struments patronized, whereas all members of one family 
mostly play the piano? 

In Russia, owing to Henselt and Rubinstein, piano play- 
ing is accounted a plague. 

The third symphony concert, given November 22, was 
one unusually interesting, owing to this being the one 
chosen for the début of another pupil of Rubinstein’s, Miss 
Sophie Posnansky, to whom the eminent composer-pianist 
has dedicated his latest piano composition, ‘‘ Acrostic,’’ 
published this autumn by Senff. 

She played Chopin’s F minor concerto in a very remark- 
able manner, but although she is gifted with the very 
highest musical intelligence she has not as yet worked out 
her technic, as her shakes and passages in double thirds 
at once showed. But one forgives her this little failing for 
the sake of her poetic insight into the composer’s meaning, 
her very charming phrasing and singing touch. 

She had an unusual success, and, in response to frequent 
encore demands, played the thirty-two variations of Beet- 
hoven in C major; and after that, on being further called 
out, a small piece of Tschaikowsky’s. 

At this concert Mozart’s symphony in D major was given, 
as also Cowen’s ‘Scandinavian ’’ symphony, which latter 
was not only exceedingly well played but very well received 
by the critics and public—a surprise to me, inasmuch as there 
is a very marked disfavor regarding things English in Rus- 
sia so that I feared the symphony would suffer. 


However, it came safely—in fact, not only safely but tri- 








Vorspiele was superb. 


umphantly—through the ordeal ; and the Russian criticsare 
therefore beginning to take interest in the English school 
of music and have been asking me what about our Ameri- 
can composers. 

Therefore any scores sent to me at my address, Newsky 
13, Kt 20, or care of Anton Rubinstein, Conservatoire de 
Musique, St. Petersburg, will be duly submitted for their 
consideration. 

For the close of this concert we had Tschaikowsky’s 
magnificent theme and variations, with the polacca from 
the G major suite, op. 55. 

The orchestra and Mr. 
glory by their rendering of this. 


Auer covered themselves with 


Up to the present, however, I have only told you of the 
doings of the symphony and quartet concerts, but outside 
this we have two Italian opera companies here and the reg- 
ular Russian opera going on four nights in the week, as well 
as concerts too numerous to count. 

Among the artists who have still to visit us are: Patti, 
Sembrich, Van Zandt, Paderewski, Teresa Carreno and 
Clothilde Kleeberg ; so that promises well for what we have 
still to hear. 

Rubinstein this year does not play, and perhaps I may 
tell all the American impresarios who are writing him that 
it is a mere waste of paper and ink, inasmuch as Rubinstein 
will not cross the Atlantic. What he may do a year later, 
when he has given up the conservatory, is quite another 
affair, but I believe he has played for the last time in Eu 
rope and in America. 

Everyone forgets that Rubinstein is an old man. Only 
the other day he celebrated his sixty-first birthday, and he 
was so afraid that we would féte him too much that he left 
for Moscow in order to avoid all demonstration, and con- 
ducted there the symphony concert, Saturday, Novem 
ber 29. 

About a month ago the composer’s first grandson and 
third grandchild was born and was christened Anton, but 
Rubinstein finds very iittle pleasure in being a grandfather. 
He says, ‘‘It makes one feel horribly old,’’ which is very 
natural. 

Tschaikowsky is now in St. Petersburg looking after the 
rehearsals of his new opera ; accordingly we are all on the 
tiptoe of expectation. 


An Announcement. 


126 anv 128 Easr SkventReNTH-Sr., | 
New York, December 8, 1890. } 


Editors Musical Courier : 
HE semi-annual entrance examinations of 
the National Conservatory of Music of America will 
take place as follows : 
Voice—Monday, January 
5 and 8 to 10 P. M. 
Piano—Tuesday, January 6, from 9 to 12 A. M., 2 to 5 and 
8to10P. M. 
Violin other 
January 7, from 9 to 12 A. M., 2 to 
I inclose the list of professors, which is made up of ar. 
tists not excelled in Europe or this country. 
The National Conservatory is greatly interested in all 
Applicants may 


5, 1891, from 9 to 12 A. M., 2 to 


and orchestral instruments—Wednesday, 


5 and 8 to 10 P. M. 


those who have a disposition for music. 
apply as above. 

A word t» those interested in the furtherance of cultune 
in this country will greatly oblige 
PARDEE, 


Faithfully yours, Cuas. INSLEF 


Secretary 





Music Items. 


THE LATEST ‘“‘ CELLINI.”—There is now quite a run 





on **Cellini’’ The latest is that of Eugéne Diaz, 


just brought out at the Opéra Comique. 


operas. 
This, to avoid a 
confusion not apparently very likely, is christened simply 
‘*Benvenuto ; ’’ the ‘* Ménestrel’’ unkindly suggests ‘* Mal. 
venuto’’ as a more appropriate title. The parts of the hero 
and heroine were finely played by Renaud and Mrs. J¢hin 
Deschamps, but the work is not regarded as likely to live 
long. Even the most orthodox French critics describe it as 
too formal and old fashioned. One strikingly origina! fea- 
ture is, indeed, due to the librettist, who has actually con 
trived to introduce a ballet in a prison. 

OPERA SUBSIDIES,—One of the French papers quoted 


in **Le Ménestrel’’ gives the following amounts as the 
subventions paid to some of the chief theatres on the Con 
tinent—paid either by the Governments, the sovereigns or 
the municipal authorities: Grand Opéra (Paris), $160,000 ; 
Hofoper (Berlin), $140,000; Stuttgart $125,000 ; 
Dresden, $80,000; Vienna, $60,000; San Carlo (Naples), 
$60,000; Teatro Apollo (Rome), $58,000; 
$50,000 ; Carlsruhe, $50,000 ; Weimar, the same; Munich, 
$39,000; La Scala (Milan), $35,000; Stockholm, $30,000 : 
Theatre de la Monnaie (Brussels), $20,000 ; Pergola (Florence), 
$8,000. It may perhaps be remarked as curious that the 
operas of Paris and Berlin, which receive the largest sub- 


( Jpera, 


Ce »penhagen 


ventions of all, are the very two theatres against which 
critics of artistic proclivities protest most loudly. Dresden, 


Carlsruhe, Weimar and Munich, with smaller subventions, 


have a much higher artistic reputation. 
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Protessiona! Cards. 


METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 


The Most Select Musica! School in the United States. 








EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES: Voice, Piano- 

forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony and the Languages. 

Successtul Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 

the Faculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among them are: 

Dupuy Buck, 

ALpenT BR PARSONS, 
Director of Pianoforte 
Department, 

Harry RB SHELLEY, 


Sr A 
thout musical talent not accepted. 
ar Send for Circular. 


. W. GREENE, General Manager. 
Cc. B. HAWLEY, Musical Director. 


The Janka’ Conservatory of Masic. 


To be Opened January 1, 1891. 


Grorce H. Greene, 
Curroxp A. Scumipt, 
Cuas, Roserts, JR., 
L. A. Russet, 
Erecxa UrTassi, 





RICHARD HANSMANN, Director. 





Pianos with Janko Keyboard will be on exhibition and 
for sale, New Keyboards will be attached to any piano, 

For all information in regard to the new Keyboard 
and instruction upon the same, address or call on 


EMIL K. WINKLER, 
137 East 17th Street, New York, 


Where the Janko Keyboard will be on exhibition and 


demonstrated daily from 2 to 5 vp. mM, by Richard 


Hansmann and Robert Gebler. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE, 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ART, 
Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill, Catalogues 


mailed free on application. 
ALBERT E, RUFF, Director. 





Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Alto, open for Concert Engagements, 
Address 1146 Park Avenue. 


ELEANOR WARNER EVEREST, 
Authorized representative of the Marcnesi 

Meruop, Professor of Singing in the National Con- 

servatory, Residence, 66 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Mr. CARL HILD, 

Solo Violinist, and Mas. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are open for engagements, Address care of Tus 
Musicat Courtar, a5 K. rgth Street. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES, 


Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates address 16:1 West Forty-ninth Street, or Hanry 
Wo rsoun, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York, 


CHARLES PALM, 


Violinist, 
53 St. Mark's Place, New York. 


4 
Mug. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
135 Hast 18th Street, New York. 








A FARINI'S 


Musica, Srupio=Vocat, No, 23 East 17th Street. 
Specialty ; Opera, Concert Stage, Oratorio and Church, 
Reception hours trom 1 to 6 P.M. 

JAS. G. HUNEKER, 
Professor of Piano at the National Conservatory, 


will accept private peplis in Piano playing. Modern 


methods taught. Address, care of this office, 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Piano, 
Address care of Wm. A, Pond & Co, 
a5 Union Square, ‘New York, 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 123 East 73d St., New York. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and # Opers. Vocal Cul- 
ture. 105 Kast Sad st. » New Yor 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 


Steinway Hall, New York. 


Mug, L, C APPIANI, 
Vocal Culture, 12; West goth St. , New York, 
ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocat TRacner, 
118 Kast 26th Street, New York 
MMB. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 
CARL ALVES 


Vocal Instructor, 


1146 Park Ave,, near gist St, New York, 





WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR, 


GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Oratorio and Concert, 819 Broadway, New York City. Concert and Masie Teachers’ Agency, 


HEN RY RUSACK, 


Teacher of Singing, 
too East Eighty-first Street, New York 





W. J. LAVIN, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concert, Address care of 
L. M. Ruben, 23 Union Square, New York 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 


Weber Music Hall, Chicago, IIl. 
free on application. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


Catalogue mailed 





MICHAEL BANNER, 
Violinist, Open for Engagements. 


1088 Park Avenue, New York, 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


ViotonceLLo Virtu76o, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work: also alimited number of Pupils. 
Address 212 East 4th Street, 


Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


Prano anp Harmony. 
Following the Principles of Dr. Hans von Biilow. 
19 East 16th Street, New York, 











MR, WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


Address 27 Union Square. New York. 





31 LINKSTRASSE, 


BERLIN, GERMANY. 





J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Voice Culture and Singing. 
Address STEINWAY HALL, New York. 
Residence 305 West 14th Street, New York. 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
33 Union ha we New York, 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


Pupil of Moszkowski, Bargiel, Philipp Scharwenka 
and Ernst Rudorff, will accept pupils in Piano and 


Composition. Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue, 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 


ANN ARBOR ORGANS. 


THEY ARE SELLERS AND YOU 
WANT THEM. 


There may be something in it. 
ALLMENDINGER PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 














¢ LOWENDALL STAR WOK 
BERLIN, SO., 
Reichenberger Strasse 121, 
RECOMMEND THEIR 


World Renowned, Unequaled 


LOWENDALL 


OIL AMBER ARTIST 


VIOLINS. 


(Beware of I mitations.) 
To be had at all Leading Masi- 
cal Instrument Houses. 


Full particulars ONLY TO DEALERS On 
application to the above address. 

















UAE. 


A Silent Teaching 


PRACTICS PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the traimag of 
tingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any othermeans. Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the dreadful 
annoyance of “Piano Drumming,” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the learning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical per- 
formance, 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers ard 


schools. 
Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 


Address 
THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 
ta Eastr7th Street, New York City. 


THR VRE] PRACTICE 





Prof. XAVER SCHARWENKA’S 





Conservatory of Music, 


COMBINED WITH 


A SEMINARY FOR MUSIC TEACHERS, 


BERLIN, GERMANY. 





HE CONSERVATORY occupies the most spacious apartments and Concert 
Hall (the newest feature for conservatories) of the prominently situated 


building Potsdamer Str., No. 


71 A. 


Its acknowledged superiority over the other Berlin institutions of the kind, 
particularly for Piano Instruction, is due to the director’s employment of the 


very best of prominent artists only as teachers. 


ALL BRANCHES OF THE 


ART OF MUSIC are being taught under the closest personal supervision of 


Professor SCHARWENKA. 





NOVELLO, EWER & Co., 


NEW YORK and LONDON. 





MUSIC PUBLISHERS and IMPOKTERS. 


P l A | Oo F Oo R ¥ E A L B U M Ss. BERTHOLD "Tow RS. 


BACH. No. HERMANN GOETZ. No, A. C. MACKENZIE, 
1,2 “and 3) Each containing 20 | 20, Lose Blitter (Op. 7), 1-5. 32, Sixty-five National Scotch 
Compositions. The same bound | 21. Lose Blitter (Op. 7), 6-9. Dances 
in one volume 22. Genrebilder (Op. 13). 33. Sixty -six National Scotch 
HANDEL. In one volume, bound. _ Dances. ie : 
J. RHEINBERGER. 34. Sixty-nine National Scotch 
4,5 and Each containing 24 Dances 


Compositions. The same bound 


in one volume, 24 
VARIOUS COMPOSERS, 
Sandy. Each containing 15 

Marches) The same bound in 

one volume 

ro, 11 and 1 Fach containing 1 

Gavottes, &c, The same bound | 27 


in one volume 
SCHWEIZER. 
16, Eight Scottish Airs, Duets, 





Seven Compositions. 
Eleven Compositions. 
Seven Compositions. 

In one volume. 
BERTHOLD TOURS, 
A Juvenile Album (Duets), 

J. MOSCHELES. 
Domestic Life (Twelve Char- | 41, 
acteristic Duets), Book 1. 
28. Domestic Life (Twelve Char- | 43. 
acteristic Duets), Book 2. 
In one volume, 


In one volume. 


RUDOLF ALTSCHUL, 
38. Fifty Hungarian National 
Songs. 
ANATOLE LIADOFF. 
Eight Compositions. 
Four Compositions, 
Seven Compositions. 
In one volume. 


CESAR CUI. 





SPINDLER. HALFDAN KJERULF. 
17, Nine Compositions 29. Nine Compositions. 44. Thirteen Compositions. 
18, Nine Compositions, Ten Compositions, 45. Seven Compositions 
1 Pen Compositions 3t. Twenty-three Compositions. 46. Seven Compositions. 
In one volume, bound In one volume In one volume. 
Price, each number, 40 cents; each volume bound in cloth, $1.50; Nos. 26, 27 and 28, each, 80 cents. 


21 E, 17th St. 


NOVELLO, EWER & C0,, 


-POR STUDY PURPOSES ONLY, 


(8 doors West of Broadway), NEW YORK. 


UNAUTHORIZED REPRODUCTION FORBIDDEN . 


Microfilm of a copy im 


The Newbemy Library 


Chucago 10 - Illinois 








EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 

Musical Director of the American Composers’ Chora 
Association of New York and the ounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn, Vocal Instruction. 

118 East 17th Street, New York. 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Begs to announce that her address is 


64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils 
professional and amatuer. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 
(Under the patronage of the Court). 


School for the Voice (Opera and Concert), Piano, 
Organ, Theory and Orchestra. Annual Dues, $50 


Cost of living in good families, $150 annually, Pupils 
have free admission to the celebrated Loh Concerts of 
the Court Opera, as wel) as to the Genera) Rehearsals 


of the Opera. Prospectus free at all music stores and 
from the Secretary. 


Director, Prof, SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 











Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition -:nd con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged His‘ory: Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent xz op 


, application.. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 


MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, ay oper nay CUL- 


TURE ANDTUNING. Tuition, $s to Per term. 
Board and Room, including Steam’ Heat %s Precis ic 


Light, $s to to $7 .§0 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full in‘crmation, address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 
CARL FAELTEN, Actinc Director, 








‘BLASIVS& SONS: SoLe MFRS, 


-PAILADELPAIA: PA: 











Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING DENTISTS. POD 
———S== 
NON-IRRITATING TO GUMS OR ENAMEL 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


@— THE —_9 


WIRSCHING 


CHURCH ORGAN CO. 


BUILDERS OF ARTISTIC ORGANS, 
SALEM, OHIO. 
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Opera in German. 

HOSE who have so many times maintained 
that ‘‘Fidelio,’’ Beethoven’s only opera, could and 
would not draw here; that it was a comparatively poor 
work ; did not do Beethoven’s genius justice; that the 
“old man”? did not know how to write for voices anyhow ; 
that it was not effective; that Beethoven himself knew 
that he was no operatic composer, and therefore threw up 
his contract for yearly composing one work of that genre 
after only one effort—all those and many others were put 
to shame on Friday evening last, when Beethoven’s chef 
@’euvre drew to the Metropolitan Opera House, in spite of the 
fact that the weather was absolutely the worst of the season 
so far, an audience which both in numbers and enthusiasm 
surpassed any that had gathered there, except on Wagner 
evenings. So great was the success, both artistic and 
financial, that the management itself was taken by surprise, 
and will no doubt change its original resolution of giving 
only one single performance of ‘ Fidelio” this season. 
And let us add right here that the success was a deserved 
one, for no better performance of that work has ever been 
heard at the Metropolitan Opera House, or, we doubt not, 

anywhere else, for that matter. 

Mrs. Antonia Mielke was a revelation in the grateful, but 
vocally and dramatically alike difficult part of the faithful 
wife and saviour of her husband. Her ‘ Abschenlicher”’ 
aria was vociferously applauded, and in the prison scene 
and the following duet she rose to a vocal and histrionic 
climax which literally took the audience off its feet. 

A worthy partner was Gudehus, whose ‘ Florestan”’ 
must be enumerated as the absolutely best impersonation 
he has so far given us; dignified and noble in style, broad 
musically as well as vocally, with ample voice and great 
sonority. Fischer was excellent as ‘‘ Rocco,”’ as he always 
is; even Behrens as ‘Minister’? went beyond his usual 
rather limited abilities. Miss Islar was a pretty and satis- 
factory ‘* Marcellina,’’ and only that usually luckless indivi- 
dual, ‘* Pizarro’’ was, in the person of Mr. Luria, not quite 
on the level of the rest of the cast. 

The chorus, and more especially the orchestra under 
Anton Seidl’s capable hands, were remarkably good, and 
the fourfold most enthusiastic round of applause to which 
the great conductor had to bow after the spirited perform- 
ance of the third ‘‘Leonore’’ overture was a deserved 
tribute to his pronounced capabilities and a token of the 
high esteem in which he is held by the patrons of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

The rest of the week, Wednesday night and Saturday 
afternoon, was taken up with two well attended repetitions 
of “The Vassal of Szigeth,’’ which seems to please the 
public more than the critics. On Monday night of this 
week ‘‘Tannhauser’’ was given once more, also before a 
large sized audience. 

To-night we shall hear the first performance this season 
of Wagner’s ever fresh and youthful opera ‘* The Flying 
Dutchman,” while for Friday night ‘* Asra¢l”’ is announced 
for its last hearing this season. At the Saturday matinée 
‘‘The Flying Dutchman ”’ will be repeated. 


Wiske Orchestral Concert. 


HE second of the series of orchestral concerts 
T inaugurated by Mr. C. Mortimer Wiske took place 
Monday night, December 22, at the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, and was crowded out in our last issue. The fol- 
lowing program, devoted to English composers, was given : 








Certain, ~ RUG CO Pee ois isin ceeeicieccca nc casecs Oliver King 

Overture, “* Maritana’’.............. Pudesata ..Wm. Vincent Waliace 

NR ans ccc deans anne tn Hooker center inak inne Poueeeees Sir Julius Benedict 
Orchestra. 

Contralta air tome Si Fe oan 6s ova ha cngiscccessnce Sir Julius Benedict 


Mrs. Sarah Baron-Anderson. 
** The Land of the Mountain and the Flood ”’ ......sHamish MacCunn 


Sulte: for Shakin: * PuOO i scsevisigweezsicctveseccs seed A. C. Mackenzie 
Mr. Louis Mollenhauer and orchestra. 
** Da ree BG iivns vo cnc cacncccesccccccascesad Arthur Sullivan 
“Welsh Symphony”’...... . Seinet ccusebertnvensceers Frederic H. Cowen 
Old English Ballads— 
ae Ae ke eer ren errr ire Hodson 
Oe RE Eo oatge Snes tccncencssacdacteccgnsce’a Braham 
Mr. William Courtney. 
English song, ‘* Darby and Joan”’..................0. 0005 James L. Molloy 
Mrs. Sarah Baron-Anderson. 
Buidak menreic “TI ooo kcvcccvcccceccucvscces adc vaue Joseph Barnby 


‘*Dinna ye hear the slogan?’’ would have been an appro- 
priate motto for Mr. Wiske’s English concert, as Gaelic 
themes predominated. 

The novelty of the evening, and a welcome one, too, was 
Hamish MacCunn’s overture, ‘‘ The Land of the Mountain 
and the Flood,’’ acomposition strongly individual in its hand- 
ling of several beautiful Scotch themes. At last an English 
composer of whom it is safe to write something beyond mere 
platitudes has appeared. His control of orchestral coloring 
is remarkable for so young a man, and his treatment, close 
knit, logical and musicianly, is welcome in an era of padding 
and cheap working out of hackneyed material. Mr. Mac- 
Cunn is acoming man; that goes withoutsaying, particularly 
after comparison with his fellow countrymen’s work. With 
more breadth and swing the work would have been more 
telling. 

Mr. Louis Mollenhauer played in a somewhat constrained 
fashion Mackenzie’s brilliant and difficult suite for violin, 


**Pibroch,’”? which Sarasate first introduced to us last 


Mr. Mollenhauer, whose technic is extremely 
Portions 


season. 
facile, was evidently suffering from nervousness. 


of his work were, however, extremely commendable. 

Mr. Courtney, as usual, brought down the house with his 
ballad singing. 

The Union Club, of Brooklyn, which seemed to possess 
no idea of the eternal fitness of things, invited Mary Howe, 
the beautiful soprano with the Greek profile, to sing at this 
concert. Sowe had the mad scene from ‘Lucia ”’ interpo- 
lated in an English program. Miss Howe was excellently 
aided in her musical lunacy by Mr. Otto Oesterle, the 
flutist. She received an ovation, although in common with 
Mrs. Sarah Baron-Anderson she displayed a tendency to 
deviate from the pitch several times. Oliver King’s pleas- 
ing overture, ‘‘ Among the Pines,’’ with its strong traces of 
Wagnerian strides, was also a welcome addition to our 
orchestral repertory, although it is by no means as origi- 
nal and delightful a work as MacCunn’s. Mr. Robert Thallon 
took the bread out of the mouth of Miss Winch by playing 
the harp part ofthe violin work on the piano. Mr. Wiske 
announces for his Italian night January 26, Miss Anna 
Mooney-Burch, Papa Max Bendix, Miss Helen Dudley Camp- 
bell, Mr. Campanini and Mr. Del Puente as soloists. 


HOME NEWS. 


— + 





A NEw PIanistr.—Mrs. Illofsky, a pianist and pupil of 
Liszt, played with much success her master’s ‘ Liebes- 
traum ”’ and Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ Valse Etude’’ at a concert at 
the Lenox Lyceum last Saturday night given for the benefit 
of the Teachers’ Fund. 

NIKISCH.—At the tenth concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Music Hall, Boston, last Saturday even- 
ing, Mr. Nikisch’s band played Beethoven’s eighth sym. 
phony, Schubert’s unfinished symphony, and the music to 
Mendelssohn’s ‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream.’’ 

HE Is BeTrer.—Mr. John S. Dwight, the Nestor of 
American music journalism, had a slight attack of paralysis 
last week in Boston, but is about again as lively and active 
as ever. 

AMBERG’S NEW TENOR.—A new singing comedian, 
Josef Brackl, made his début last Saturday night at Am. 
berg’s in Millécker’s ** Verwunschenes Schloss.’’ He was 
very kindly received and succeeded during the performance 
of the rather uninteresting operetta in creating a veritable 
enthusiasm. Although his voice is not very large, it is 
very sympathetic, and’ he uses it in a musicianly manner. 
His strength, however, lies chiefly in his capacity as a 
comedian, and as such he may be considered a very strong 
acquisition to the company of Mr. Amberg. This week he 
is to appear in the title rdle of ‘* Poor Jonathan,’ 
work will then receive its initial performance here in the 


’ which 
original German. 

BURMEISTER ENGAGEMENTS.-—Richard Burmeister, of 
Baltimore, will be the soloist at next Saturday’s Boston’s 
Symphony concert, where he will perform his own piano 
concerto in D minor. In February next Mr. Burmeister is 
to play the Beethoven E flat concerto at one of the Balti- 


more Peabody Institute concerts. 





Louis LOMBARD,—Speaking of the reputed jealousy 
among musicians, Mr. Louis Lombard says: 


not more jealous than other professionals, but they are by 


‘s Musicians are 


nature more expansive and less politic. The lawyer is 
trained in logic, the physician in self government, the busi 
ness man in hypocrisy and policy. The art of the musician 
is giving way to the emotions. He becomes angry and the 
world knows it. He is but a child in the art of ‘Does it 


payer? 


FOR SWEET CHARITY’S SAKE.—The annual concert 
of the German Ladies’ Society for widows and orphans, 
which for twenty-four years was given at Steinway Ilall 
and always netted over $3,000 each year, will take place this 
season at the Lenox Lyceum, Saturday, January 81, 1891. 

Mr. William Steinway has preserved his kindly interest in 
the good work done by this society and has succeeded in 
securing the following eminent talent for the above men- 
tioned concert, viz.: Mrs. Ritter-Goetze and Mr. 
Conrad Behrens, with the kind permission of Edmund C. 
Stanton, director of the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
also Miss Dora V. Becker, the talented violinist; Miss 
Valesca Franck, a superior concert pianist, lately arrived 
from the Royal Conservatoire of Music, Dresden, where 


Maria 


she was for several years teacher of the piano, and last, but 
not least, the male chorus of the German Liederkranz, who 
will assist under the leadership of their new conductor, 
Heinrich Zoellner. 


MRS. PATRICK-WALKER'S SuCCESS.— Mrs. Jennie 
Patrick-Walker, who sang here in ‘*The Messiah’? last 
week with such marked success, received the following just 
tribute from the pen of Mr. Philip Hale im the Boston 
‘* Home Journal :”’ 

Mrs. Patrick-Walker sang for the most part with a breadth of style 
which was free from exaggeration and a warmth of tone which never be- 








came sentimental. She is a singer of much promise, She has so far kept 








' ordered through any of the Germau publishing 
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herself untainted from many plagues which have attacked the body 


musical of Boston. She knows the value of the sostenuto; she knows 


that an acquired vibrato is not synonymous with expression ; and she is 
not ready to believe that tones should always be thrown at the hearer 

chopped chunks in order that he may be moved to admiration. Her sing 
ing of the middle episode in ** Rejoice” and the two arias, ** But thou 
didst not leave " and ‘“* Come unto him,"’ was wholly admirable. Nor did 
she encounter shipwreck upon the terrible reef in the third part. Instead 


of courting the difficulties, she showed good sense in avoiding them Her 
and unless 
At 


the same time her delivery of the opening phrase was somewhat common 


singing of the great air might have been much more dramatic ; 


attempt to mig 





a Singer is a great singer it is safer not to 


place. Her expressed knowledge of the fact that “ her Redeemer " (more 
properly Avenger) was alive was not such as would withstand rigid cross 
examination ; in fact it was a very qualified asseveration, such as might 


have come from a gentle agnostic. Yet she avoided the sin 
this same phrase, as though the singer was so cock sure 


that she was wiiling to sacrifice everything in defense of her belief, even 





f the re t 
f the alleged fact 






tone. An admirable piece of work, t Sunday night 


Walker ; only let her look to her “uy 





nes, and 


th 


George Catlin’s famous injunction, “Sgut your mouth, 
Stares you in the face at every book stall, let her open her mouth more 
freely, even at the risk of personal disfigurement 


neven now 


THEODORE THOMAS’ CONCERT.—The program of 
Theodore Thomas’ concert which took place last Sunday 


evening at the Lenox Lyceum was as follows : 


Overture, ** Tannhiiuser ’ Wagner 
Selections, “ Orpheus” Gluck 
Aria, *“* Le Pré aux Clercs”’ Herold 
Miss Gertrude Franklin 
Romanza and allegro con fuoco, op. Vv : Lalo 
Miss Maud Powell 
Symphonic poem, “ Les Préludes” Liszt 
Overture, “* William Tell”’ Rossini 


Schumann 
Beethoven 


Gounod 


‘* Triiumerei”™ 
Allegretto alla Polacca 


Aria, ‘* Romeo and Juliet" 
Miss Gertrude Franklin 


Waltz, ‘‘ Autumn Roses” 
Coronation March, ** Prophet” 
SYMPHONY Society.—The third concert of the Sym- 


given at the Metropolitan Opera 


Johann Strauss 


Meyerbeer 


phony Society will be 
House on Saturday evening next, preceded, as usual, by a 
public rehearsal on Friday afternoon. The soloist will be 
Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, pianist, and the program follows : 
Schumann 


Symphony No. 3 (Rhenish) 
Saint-Saéns 


Concerto for piano and orchestra in C minor 


Suite No, 2, in G minor.. Moszkowski 


XAVER SCHARWENKA,—NXayer Scharwenka, pianist 
and composer, will make his first appearance in this coun 
try at the Metropolitan Opera House on January 24. He 
will conduct selections from his opera ‘‘ Mataswintha,’’ and 
will play concertos by Beethoven and himself, as well as 
New 


compositions by Liszt. Mr. Scharwenka sailed for 


York on December 24. 


AUS DER OHE’'S RETURN.—Adele Aus der Ohe has 
just returned to the city from her trip on the Pacific Coast. 
She gave nine concerts in San Francisco with ever increasing 
success. Both press and public pronounced her the greatest 
pianist ever heard in the Golden State. The financial su 
cess was also greater than that achieved by any artiste 
before. She will now remain in the East to fill her numerous 
engagements. Thus far her January dates are as follows ; 
Philadelphia; 8, Orange; 13, Middletown ; 19, 
23, Buffalo ; 


January 3, 
Buffalo ; 22, Toronto ; 
30, Terre Haute. In February she will be heard in a number 


of the Thomas Sunday concerts and also recitals here and in 


Brooklyn. 


26, Detroit ; 28, Toledo ; 


Literary Announcements. 


Among the features of «The Forum” for the next 
year will be ‘* Results of the Census,’’ a series of articles 
by Gen. Francis A. Walker; results of the latest research 
and of the most recent achievements in all important lines 
of work, in science and in industry, by specialists; for 
examples, Dr. Austin Flint will write on ** Dr. Koch’s Dis 
covery ;”’ Dr. Richard Gatling on the ‘Development of 
Firearms ;’’ Frank H. Cushing on ** The Hemenway Exp« 
dition ;’’ Gaston Tissandier, the French scientist, ‘ Dirige 
able Balloons ;’’ Prof. Emile de Laveleye on ‘‘ The Partition 
of Africa,”’ and so on ; 
opinions of both parties in the United States and by foreign 


‘¢Shibboleths of the Time,”’ a series of critical 


political discussion by the leaders of 


statesmen ; 
examinations of popular opinions, by W.S. Lilly, the British 
essayist ; autobiographical essays, a series to which some 
of the most noted men of the time, American and British, 
have already contributed ; discussions of social and religious 
problems in the United States ; and literary articles, discuss 
ing the tendencies of literary work along all directions of 


activity, by the foremost critical writers 
. 


In commemoration of the 400th anniversary of the 


discovery of America, Rudolph Cronau is editing a work 


called ** Amerika: Die Geschichte Seiner Entdeckung von 


der Altesten bis auf die Neueste Zeit ”’ history of its 


discovery from the most remote to the latest time 3 
lished at Lefpsic by Abel & Muller. It appears in parts at 


pub 


a very reasonable price and is full of the result of great 


research and learning and copiously 


illustrated, the illus 


trations being worth alone much more than the total price 
of the work. Mr. Cronan’s indefatigable labors appear 
their best light in this valuable work, whi an be 
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FOREICN NOTES. 





VerpuuRtT Gives It Up.—Verdhurt’s brief manage- 
ment of the new Paris Théatre Lyrique has come to a very 
sudden and surprising close. Owing to the refusal of the 
relatives of the late César Franck to consent to a perform- 
ance of some of his works the manager closed his house. 
But this would hardly have happened if the season had 
been so far successful. Verdhurt seems to have a very 
good claim on public sympathy. A manager who produces 
one new work and revives one interesting old one in the 
course of a month, and both in good style, deserves credit 
for his enterprise, and we regret that he has not had the 
success which he deserved. 


BERLIN.—The next meeting of the Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Musikverein will take place at Berlin early in 
June of the coming year. 


THE NExT VERDI OPERA.—At last, after countless 
reports have been circulated and contradicted with respect 
to Verdi—-whether he was or not writing a new opera and 
whether it was founded on ‘* Romeo and Juliet’ or on 
‘* King Lear’’ or some other subject—a definite statement 
has been made in the ‘*Gazzetta Musicale di Milano,” 
which being the organ of Messrs. Ricordi, Verdi’s pub- 
lishers, may be accepted as stating the whole truth. 
Verdi has written, or rather has partly written, and is busy 
finishing, a new opera, and it is not a tragedy at all but a 
comic opera entitled ‘* Falstaff,’’ the libretto being the work 
of Mr. Boito. It will be interesting to read some passages 
‘*The maestro has on 
many occasions of late years expressed to intimate friends 


from the statement now put forth. 


his desire to write a comic opera, but he was restrained 
by the almost insurmountable difficulty of finding a subject 
of brilliant comicality. We know for a fact that Verdi 
had read all the Italian and French comic writers without 
finding a subject that fully satisfied him. While Verdi was 
it Milan in the summer of 1889, and speaking with Arrigo 
Boito on the subject of comic opera, Boito seized the oppor- 
tunity, and not only proposed to Verdi a subject, but with 
marvelous rapidity he, in a few hours almost, sketched out 
and presented tothe maestro an outline ‘ Falstaff,’ draw- 
ing this typical character from the various comedies and 
dramas in which Shakespeare has introduced him. 

‘The proposal pleased Verdi ; but he plainly told Boito 
that he would accept the new libretto only on condition 
that it should not hinder him from any other work, for 
(said he) I do not wish to have the remorseful conscious- 
ness of having retarded by an hour the completion of your 
‘Nerone.’ Satisfied by Boito’s assurances, Verdi accepted 
the libretto, and in the course of last spring, during a stay 
at Nervi, Boito wrote a great part of the libretto. This has 
since been entirely completed, and Verdi has up to the pres- 
‘Falstaff’ 
isa lyric comedy in three acts and five scenes ; the char- 


ent time completed about one-half of the opera. 


acters are numerous and important. We do not know 
where Verdi will decide to have his new opera performed, 
as he has repeatedly declared that he commenced the 
work simply for his own amusement, not knowing when or 
whether he should ever finish it. Any particulars about 
the date or place of performance are therefore incorrect.” 

rom a private source we have the following description 
of the circumstances under which the news was made 
public : 

On Wednesday last Verdi had 


musical editor, Giulio Ricordi, and his family, at the Hotel 


invited to dinner the 


Milan, where generally the maestro puts up when he goes 
to Milan. The 
yreat old maestro was in excellent humor, and the dinner 


Arrigo Boito was also one of the guests. 
was as cordial and pleasant as possible. It must be noted 
that Ricordi ignored completely that Verdi was writing a 
new opera, as the secret of the whole affair had been most 
scrupulously kept even from Verdi's old friend and editor ; 
and for that purpose the maestro, who usually got Ricordi 
to furnish him with paper of a special quality for his musical 
When the 
dinner was nearly over Boito got up and proposed the fol- 


work, this time had it sent from another source. 


lowing toast: ** Let us drink to the health and success of 


big belly!" (pancione). At this strange and sibilline toast 
the guests were not a little astonished and surprised, for 
none of them knew the burly party to whose health they 
were invited to drink. To clear up matters then Boito re- 
newed the toast, inviting the guests to drink to the health 
of © Falstaff!’ The editor Ricordi was still in a fog, and 
seemed more surprised than ever at Boito’s strange toasts ; 


but Mrs. Giuditta Ricordi, who was sitting next to Mrs. 


Verdi, had the sudden idea that perhaps they might allude 


to some new work by Verdi, so she turned round and whis 
pered to Mrs. Verdi: ‘Is it anew opera?’? To which the 
latter replied in the atlirmative. At this sudden and unex 


pected revelation the joy of Kicordi and the other guests 
knew no bounds. 
Che same correspondent adds further interesting details 
of the opera : 
The new opera has for principal character a baritone ; 
there are beside many other personages of secondary im 


pertance. ‘The chorus has a very prominent part in the 





whole opera, and will be composed of fifteen male voices 
and thirteen female voices, all of them to be good singers 
and practiced musicians. Verdi said that he has already 
written half the opera, which he expects to finish in two or 
three months’ time so as to have it performed at the Scala 
for the first time during the carnival of 1891-2; the opera 
will be in three acts and five tableaux. Ricordi improved 
the occasion by asking Boito when he will produce his long 
promised and much expected ‘‘Nerone,’’ to which the 
gifted poet and musician replied that being now busy in 
touching up the libretto of ‘‘ Falstaff’? he could not work 
at his opera, but that he would finish it during next year 
and present it to the public in 1892. He has already fin- 
ished the first, third, fourth and fifth actsof it. It is known 
that the opera has no overture, and that it opens with a 
chorus march of great beauty for altos and children’s 
voices (voci bianche) which accompanies the emperor on 
his way to the temple. 

Apropos of the above we are enabled to print the follow- 
ing letter, which adds some interesting information to what 


has been already published : 
Genoa, December 38, 1890, 
Dear Mr. Monaldi : 


What can I tell you? For forty years I have desired to write a comic 
opera, and for at least fifty years I have known ** The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,”’ and yet the usual “ buts,’’ which come in everywhere, have 
always set themselves against the realization of this one wish of mine. Now, 
Boito has removed all my ** buts’’ and has made for me a lyric comedy 
which resembles no other one, 

I amuse myself with making the music to it, without projects of any 
kind, and I do not even know if I shall finish it. I repeat, I-am amusing 
myself. Falstaff is a miserable man who attempts all sorts of bad actions, 
but inan amusing way. He isatype. But types are so various! The 
opera is entirely comic. Amen, Believe me, &c., G, Verpi. 

--London ‘* Musical World.”’ 


BRUSSELS.—Dr, Joachim has been playing at Brus- 
sels at the concerts given by Schott, the music publisher. 
Carreho, Diemer and Tomson will appear at subsequent 
concerts. 








A Short Chat About Music. 


RS. ALBANI, in answer to a request for 
advice to young singers, gives an outline of her own 
musical training, which began when she was four years old, 
and had advanced to such a point when she was eight years 
of age that she could read and play at sight all the prin- 
cipal works of Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Handel and other 
classical writers. She considers it of great importance that 
any child who possesses a talent for music should be made 
familiar as soon as possible with the works of the best mas- 
ters, that the highest ideal of true music may be early 
established. At fourteen she sang, as first soprano, in St. 
Joseph’s Church in Albany all Mozart’s and Cherubini’s 
masses, and Beethoven’s great mass in D, and feels that, in- 
stead of injuring her voice by such severe work at an early 
age, she owes her subsequent successes to this early training. 
From Albany she went to Paris, and afterward to Milan to 
study under Lamperti, whose pure Italian method she con- 
siders the only one under which an artist can sing properly, 
with a right and true production of the voice and a correct 
method of breathing. This master never allows his pupils 
to sing for more than twenty minutes at a time, with an 
hour’s rest between each period of practice. She insists 
that Wagner’s music cannot injure a singer with a good 
method, and that it is onlysome youthful vocalist without 
a good method that is ever really hurt by singing any music 
that is written. 

Mr. Von Bulow said the first time he heard Albani in 
‘Lohengrin: ’’ ‘If she will go to Germany she will prove 
to the Germans that Wagner can be sung.’’ He advises 
the young artist, too, to learn all the traditions of the in- 
tention of each composer concerning the work under con- 
sideration and to study whenever possible with the com- 
poser, or with those most familiar with his methods and 
discipline. The best diet for a singer is the good, plain 
nourishing varieties, avoiding everything injurious to the 
health, especially nuts, which affect the throat as well as 
the digestion. A regular life is essential to the perfection 
of musical talent, and to the life of an artist the inspira- 
tion of fine music, fine acting, beautiful pictures, clever 
books, cultured people and congenial surroundings are all 
of serious importance, for he or she who can appreciate 
all that is best and beautiful will, perhaps, in that very 
capability become the greater artist.’’—** Sun.” 








Buffalo. 


HE Yale Glee and Banjo Club gave a well attended 
concert last week, and were tendered a swell reception afterward 
at the Chapter House. Of course, the artistic feature was the solo and 
ensemble’ singing, Messrs. Robinson, Wurts, Cooley and Runyon contrib- 
uting various solos, humor and sentiment being represented. 
rhe fun and nonsense these serious, studious appearing youths invent 
and perpetrate are nothing short of astonishing. I have attended many a 
drinking bout, many a students’ “commers’’ in Germany, but the pure 
nonsense and harmless fun and frolic of the American college life were 
absent. Welcome, Yale! 
St. Catharines, Canada, has a Philharmonic Society (vocal), under the 
direction of Mr. A. M. Read, a Leipsic boy of the ‘70s. It was my fortune 
to hear their first concert of this, their fifth, season, and, incidentally, to 


“ 


play a couple of piano solos. The principal number was Mendelssohn's 


** Lauda Sion,’ which was more than well rendered by the good sized and 


good looking chorus. Muss Winifred Carman sang several songs by Read 


-POR STUDY PURPOSES ONLY. 


in a sympathetic manner, and the audience was appreciative, though not 


_ remarkably noisy. 

May I quote the ‘“‘ Express” apropos of my thirteenth students’ recital ? 

“If alarge attendance, applause and appreciative listeners constitute 
the elements of success in a musical program, then Mr. Riesberg’s re- 
cital last night in the Chapter House must have been much enjoyed. A 
score of pianists of all ages contributed their share to the program, which 
was composed of solos, duets, trios (three players on one piano), and was. 
further varied by several recitations by Miss Leila Olivia Hume, who 
made her first public appearance since her return from Boston.” 

This is all the news musical I can find. The Christmas programs of the 
several churches were varied and more or less well rendered. Mr. and Miss 
Fleischmann have suffered bereavement in the rather sudden death of 
their mother. Miss Van sings at the next orchestral concert in place of 
Ansorge, pianist. Miss Maud Powell is to be the soloist of the next Or- 
pheus concert, when she will, no doubt, recapture the Bison City, which 
was hers for the asking the first time she played here. Now if she would 
only play on that $1,000 Duiffoprugcar ! Yours, F. W. Rigsserc. 








Orchestral Conceris in Cincinnati. 
Decemser 27, 1890. 
HE Sunday ‘‘ Pops ”’ have been renamed the ‘ Orches- 
tral’’ concerts. The term popular seems to have been misunder- 
stood. Many wished trash at these concerts,and Brand and Ballenberg 
allowed themselves t6 be misled and lowered the standard of their per- 
formance. Some of the papers raised the cry of popular music and in con- 
sequence the patronage was of a lower order and the concerts were dam- 
aged. Now the papers have been publishing requests from prominent 
musical citizens for better programs (a matter often urged by your cor- 
respondent), and this week’s concert was a Beethoven celebration with a 
very fine performance of the C minor symphony No.5. 

Last week we were given the glorious ‘‘ Egmont” overture. 

The popular Monday or Saturday concerts of London, England, give 
the highest grade of music, with créme de la créme of artists, and the peo- 
ple of Cincinnati will without doubt support such a scheme here. The 
music hall here—a glorious hall for great gatherings and immense masses 
of tone—is absolutely unfit for an ordinary orchestra, in proof of which a 
second disfiguring sounding board has been recently erected. One is near 
the ceiling, and this is in the shape of a shell arch over the main part of 
the stage. Again the advice of your correspondent has been proven to 
be the best way out of the difficulty, and the. orchestral concerts will in 
future be given in the beautiful Pike Opera House, of which Ballenberg is 
manager, and where the acoustics and all surroundings are admirable. 

The house was jammed at the concert of December 21. Miss Dora 
Wiley, the so-called ** Sweet Singer of Maine,”’ sang for the third time at 
that concert. The fashion of dubbing singers ‘‘ silver voiced,” or ** night- 
ingales,”’ or *‘ divas,”’ or ‘‘sweet singers’’ is somewhat threadbare, but 
Miss Wiley has a good voice in both the highest and lowest registers and 
bids fair to be a prime favorite here. Her taste in singing a regular music 
hall ditty, redolent of *“* Over the Rhine,”’ immediately after the ‘Ora Pro 
Nobis” of Piccolomini was most questionable indeed. She has, how- 
ever, a peculiarly versatile ability of mixing the highest and lowest in 
vocal art with seeming impunity, This may be an advantage or a disad- 
vantage to her.? 

The performance of the orchestra in the ‘‘ Egmont,” ** Ruy Blas,” fifth 
symphony and other works was the best of the season and demonstrated 
that with adequate encouragement by the public and more steady rehears- 
ing they are capable of the best orchestral work. 

"Theodore Bohiman made a most successful début at the Pike, evening of 
December 9. 

Mr. Bohlman had an immense audience and proved that he is a good 
pianist of conservative tendencies. 

The C minor variations of Beethoven and the somewhat unrepresenta- 


“tive ron io (posthumous), “* Rage at the loss of a groat,’’ are hardly the best 
things to exhibit at an important début, and much less so is the second 
rhapsody of Liszt. The artist has admirable repose and good cantilene. 
His faults are eccentric tempo, rather injudicious use of the pedal and a 
lack of pronounced virility. He is, I believe, a well read pedagogue 
and will make a success as a teacher. 

The Philharmonic Quartet, Schneider’s, the College of Music faculty 
concerts and other regular attractions continue, but in the main music 
in Cincinnati is at a very low ebb this season. Your correspondent 
is whetting his weapons and will re-enter the arena after vacation 
with such important works as Sg ged concerto, Tschaikowsky’s 
superb tone painting concerto in B flat minor, Dvorak’s concerto in G 
minor (all with second piano) and the ‘* Don Giovanni’’ fantasia of Liszt, 
**Zigeuner Weisen” of Tausig and the ‘‘ Halka,” Monziusko-Tausig 
fantasia in recitals in January. There is no necessity in public piano per- 
formances to bore the public with back numbers and antiquated fossils. 

Foley held another examination of voices Saturday, 13th, for the May 
Festival chorus. It now numbers two hundred or over. They are now 
beginning to turn out the absentees. Whew! Who'll come next? 

W. WauGu Lauper. 








Prof. J. De Zielinski and wife, of Buffalo, are stop- 
ping at the St. James Hotel, and will remain in this city 
until to-morrow night. 








METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
GRAND OPERA IN GERMAN. 
Wednesday, December 31, at 8 P. M., 
WAGNER'S OPERA. 
THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. 

Friday, Last performance this season of 
January 2, ASRAEL. 
Sarurvay Matinee. | The Flying Dutchman. 


BOX OFFICE OPEN DAILY 
* ROM o a.M. TILL 6 Pp. M. 
¢@™ Steinway Pianos Used Exclusively. 


JUST OUT: 


Novellette No. 2in A Major. 


FOR PIANO. 
BY OTTO FLOERSHEIM. 


Retail Price, 50 Cents. 


To be had at all music dealers, and at the office of THE 
MusicAL CouriFr, 25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


ust Out! Tue HIDALGO WALTZES. 


For Piano. By Frederick Theodore Howe. 


An Orchestral Arrangement of these Waltzes is now being made by 
GeorGe WIEGAND. 


C. A. Capra, the distinguished Bandmaster of the Seventh Regiment, says 
of these waltzes: “1 am sure they will become very popular.’ 
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ERNST ROSENKRANZ, * 


PIANO MANUFACTURER, 


* © DRESDEN, cermany. 


Established 1797. Fifteen Prize Medals. Oldest Piano Factory in Germany. 
Powerful Tone. Agreeable Touch. Durability Guaranteed. 
THOUSANDS OF THESE PIANOS IN USE IN AMERICA. 


CGIRAND * UPRIGHT PIANOS |} 


AT PRICES WHICH WILL ENABLE AGENTS TO MAKE HANDSOME PROFITS. 





AGENTS WANTED in the Larger Cities of the United States. 


The Ly eset, 


THE BEST MEDIUM SIZE HIGH GRADE, NEW SCALE 


s% {UIT Pe 3% 


Elegant in Design, Solid in Construction, Excellent in Tone, Unsurpassed in Finish, 
and the most satisfactory to the trade of any now in the market. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO AND ORGAN CO., “S"*rssc:“*” 


—— 1836,—— 
CONCORD, IW. Ez. 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


Particulars on application to 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


NEW YORK 
Sole Agents for the United} 96 Warren St., New York, 
























PIANOS. 


AGRAND. # UPRIGHT. # SQUARES 


-—aa > > DOS +o ZB 


ADDRESS 


LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO COMPANY, 


147TH STREET near BROOK AVE, 
NRW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 188 
INCORPORATED 188s, 


THE 


Schubert 
Piano. 


A Piano that Every Dealer 
should handle, 








Thoroughly constructed, attractive 
in appearance, brilliant tone, 
reasonat 








APPLY FC TE 


SCHUBERT PAD C0 


(Peter Durry, President.) 

East 134th St. 

—=—_= ——_" | Betweer = In and Alex 

SS A 

NrErev YORK. 
CELICAGSO. 


» ESTABLISHED 1846, 








= — ae Factory : 














This building is owned and used exclusively by the Schubert Pi 


BosTom, WEW TORE, 





LARGEST HOUSE 


FOR 


| Music Engraving 


AND 





PRINTING. 









Specimens of Printing 
Title Samples 
and Price List free 
on application. 





LEIPsiIc, 
QERMANY, 





C. G. RODER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, reine and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music rie uses to apply for Estimates of Manu aestges to be 
and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions 


American: 
Wood Staining Works. 


SVYSTEME AUFFERMANN 


engraved 








AUFFERMANN & CoO., 


211 EAST 42d STREET, NEW YORK. 





Black Veneers and Boards Stained Through and Through. 


Imitations of Mahogany, Oak, Cherry, Cedar, &c. Modern Fancy 


Colored Veneers, Plain and Figured. Stained 





Consoles, Moldings, &c. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH, 
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draft, or money orders. 
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Marc A. BLUMENBERG. Orro FLORSHEIM, 
BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 
Editors and Proprietors, 


HARRY O. BROWN, AssociATE EpITor. 
OMices; No, 25 East 14th St., New York, 


CHICAGO OFFICE; No, 286 STATE STREET, 


JOHN E, HALL, Western REPRESENTATIVE. 


GENERAL AGENCY FOR GERMANY: 
FRITZ SCHUBERTH, JR., 63 BrOperstrasse, Lerrsic, 








ITH this number THE MUSICAL COURIER ends 

the eleventh year of its existence, and we 

doubt if it is necessary to remind even those who 

have not made any studies in higher mathematics 

and the infinitesimal calculus that the next number 

of the paper will be the first of its twelfth year, 
Happy new year. 

- 

HE manufacture of guitars and mandolins will be 
7 begun on a large scale in this vicinity at once by 
Messrs. T. F. Kraemer & Co., the stool and cover 
manufacturers, who have made an agreement with 
Charles Miethke, an experienced guitar maker, dated 
December 28, for five years, Mr. Miethke to take 
charge of the new department started in the Kraemer 
factory at Steinway, L. I. The business will be con- 
ducted on the usual broad and liberal basis character- 
istic of the transactions of the firm of T. F. Kraemer 
X Co, 


PIANO has been exhibited at the Edinburgh Ex- 
hibition with two sets of strings and two sound- 
inv boards. Each key therefore strikes six strings 
instead of three, and a pedal makes it possible to play 
on three only. Some six or eight years ago the 
Ithaca Organ and Piano Company, then in existence 
at Ithaca, N. Y., manufactured a number of uprights 
with two actions, two scales and two sound boards, 
one set of keys controlling both or one action at will, 
but the instrument ended with the death of the con- 
cern. It was too much piano. 


the San Francisco “ Morning Call” of December 
24, Chickering & Sons will not build a Chickering Hall 
in that city at present. Mr. Gildemeester is opposed 
to an investment of that nature at this moment. The 


N ITWITHSTANDING the statement published in 


“ Morning Call” says : 


We have already a Steinway branch here and also a Steinway Hall, 


ler the management of F. A, Ludovici, which has proved to be of great 
esstul benetit to the parent housc Phe Chickerings have long con- 
ated taking a similar step, and, if our information be correct, Pach- 
bservation and experience while here will goa long way toward 


‘ them to a conelusion on the subject With a Chickering Hall 
and a Steinway Hall as places of rendezvous for the musical profession, 
e New Yorkish 


Pachmann is called by the paper the avant coureur 
of the new Chickering Hall scheme at San Francisco, 


but when Mr, Ascherberg-Pachmann started for the 





Pacific Mr. G. T. Gordon was still among the living, 
and no doubt that what he has been doing in San 
Francisco was done with the best intention, and as 
Gil would say, on connait l’ami au besoin, probably just 
what Ascherberg said inGerman when Pachmann gave 
him his testimonial saying: ‘‘I shall at all times and 
everywhere give preference to your (stencil) pianos 
over all others.” 
i 

T is seldom that we have to refer to a fire of any 
| serious importance in a piano factory, or the 
factory of a piano material maker, or the store of a 
dealer, which makes it the more remarkable that in 
this the last issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER’S eleventh 
year we are obliged to record no less than six dis- 
asters, which are specified in another column, We 
offer the sufferers our hearty sympathy and trust that 
they may soon recover from the effects of their 
several disasters. 





E do not believe that there is any reliable au- 
thority for the following statement published 
in the Pittsfield «Journal :” 


The attention of the efficient secretary of the Pittsfield Board of Trade 
is called to the fact that the well-known Smith American Organ and Piano 


Company, of Boston, is contemplating the removal of its large factories 
from Boston. A wealthy land owner, whose property closely adjoins the 
factories, has offered the Smith,Company a handsome sum to remove else- 


where, believing that he would find a readier sale of his building lots if 
this manufactory were removed. The company is looking for a suitable 
location upon which to build ; it asks no special favors in the shape of money 
or remitted taxes, but wants to find the most satisfactory location for its 
buildings, The concern is said to be very wealthy, and its establishment in 


Pittsfield would appear to be very desirable from a local standpoint. The 
point now to be established is that the company should be made to view 


the situation in the same light. 


HE will of the late Horace C, Wilcox, which was 
admitted to probate at Meriden last Saturday, 
disposes of over $1,000,000. The estate inventoried 
at $1,507,061.50, and is equally divided among his four 
children, George H. Wilcox, Dwight P. Wilcox, Miss 
Florence Wilcox and Mrs. W. P. Morgan, No chari- 
table bequests were made. |. During the last few years 
of his life Mr. Wilcox had contributed liberally to 
educational and charitable institutions, giving several 
hundred thousand dollars away. He was one of Meri- 
den’s oldest and richest men, and as president of the 
Wilcox & White Organ Company was a well known 
individuality in the music trade. 


W’ all know of Philadelphia as a city where things 

are done quietly. There are not many great, 
big, dazzling enterprises that originate and are ma- 
tured in the old Quaker City, but the « town,” as we 
New Yorkers call it, is famous for good, solid work 
in a score of industrial spheres and as an example of 
this work we in our line must recognize the labor of 
making and putting on the market the Lester piano. 
Did you ever hear of it? It’s a very good upright, 
sold at a price commensurate with its merits, and it 
may be worth your while to investigate the matter. 
It's a nice, healthy, clean instrument to start the new 
year with. Write to the makers, the Lester Piano 


Company. 


HE Christmas numbers, “as is Christmas nutin- 
bers,” such as the holiday editions of the great 


monthly magazines, the great weeklies, both secular 
and religious, contain the attractive advertisements 





of the Ivers & Pond Piano Company. 

Such advertising pays. 

Ivers & Pond recently contracted for a single inser- 
tion of a full page advertisement in the ‘“ Youth's 
Companion,” for which they paid $3,000 cash. Think 
of this, you piano men who hesitate before placing a 


small notice! Think of this, you piano men who 
support snap music trade papers that can do you no 
possible good, but which, on the contrary, are con- 
stantly working against you by pushing forward cheap | 


stencil pianos! Think of these things, and then look 
at the wonderfully successful position of the Ivers & | 
Pond pianos, and see plainly why it is that they are 


ahead of you, | 


T was on December 19 that the third attempt was 
made to destroy by fire the organ factory of 
Hinners & Albertsen, at Pekin, Ill., powder being 
found under the door this time. This is three at- 
tempts in about a month and the scoundrel who is at 
this work has not yet been apprehended. 
S we go to press a big dinner is in progress in the 
factory of the Everett Piano Company, Boston. 
It was to have begun at 1 P. M., December 30, and 
judging from ‘the preparations made it has proved 
to be an eventful episode in the history of the com- 
pany. Four hundred guests were expected to be pres- 
ent. 


CTION factories give an indication of the growth 
and development of the piano trade, and as an 
evidence of the advance made in the piano industry 
in 1890 we may state that the books of Wessell, 
Nickel & Gross prove that each and every month of 
this year shows an increase in the number of actions 
made by that firm as compared with their output of 
1889. 


= 

HE year which closes with this issue of THE 
T MusicaL COURIER will show the greatest busi- 
ness ever done by Messrs. Haines Brothers in any 12 
months since the firm was established. They inform 
us that the number of pianos manufactured and sold 
by them during 1890 will foot up 500 in excess of any 
previous year’s output. We congratulate them upon 
their success and wish them a happy and prosperous 

new year, 
ESSRS. DECKER BROTHERS, having now fully 
recovered from the effects of the late strike of 
the varnishefs, are prepared to fill orders within 
reasonable time, although on certain styles of their 
most popular uprights and grands there may still be 
some delay. They will make every effort to accom- 
modate their dealers as rapidly as possible, but the 
strain of their holiday trade at the retail warerooms 
must necessarily, when taken in connection with the 
strike, afford sufficient reason to dealers for their hav- 
and the pianos are 





ing to exercise a little patience 
worth waiting for. 


Behning & Sons have been able to obtain the signatures of all their 
creditors to their proposed settlement, and the business will now be in 
running order shortly, 

Behning & Sons have always produced an excellent instrument, and the 
Behning piano is well known throughout the trade. 


HE above is from Harry Freund’s «Music and 
Drama.” Now, doesn’t it seem to you that, in 
consideration of the fact that Harry was able to ob- 
tain accommodation notes from Behning & Sons to the 
tune of several thousand dollars, he should give 
them some more notice than this upon the comple- 
tion of their arrangements to continue ? 

When this individual—who is foolish enough to 
print his own portrait in his own paper—is able to get 
a certain amount of notes from people under circum- 
stances over which they have no control, it does seem 
to us that he should pay more attention to their mis- 
fortune ; that he should not dismiss the matterin a 
paragraph of vapid generalities. But, really, he knows 
no better. On the same page is a column headed 
“The New England Organ Company—Their Factory 
in Boston Destroyed by Fire — Special to Freund’s 


‘Music and Drama.’”’ 


What rot—what absolute nonsense! The matter is 
merely taken from the Associate Press dispatches as 
published in the New York daily papers. 

Is this Freund also a pirate ora fool? We are in- 
clined to the latter conclusion, because, as we said 
before, he knows no better. He was born that way. 

Itruns in the family. To take an Associated Press 


dispatch or any other newspaper dispatch and palm it 


| off as a dispatch to your own paper, is called in the 
| newspaper world a “dead steal.” It is nearly as bad 


as publishing your own picture in your paper, whether 


| owned by you or your creditors or somebody or no- 


body else, 
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Received First Medal of Merit and 
Dipioma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. . 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 








The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknow! 

















edged by the highest musical authori- 





ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
becoming more extensively known. ment of all leading artists. 


tlh & CO., PE... 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
LIVE PIP AGENTS > | Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Piano Manufacturers. 


W EN GL AN LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 

amply repaid by a careful investigation. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE, LYON & HEALY, General Western Distributing Agents, - Chicago, D1 
LL our Instruments contain the full sciilaamias with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 




































MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
SANDS NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,??“*28seszr"=" 
W EGMAN & CQ} 





greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


that ours will excel any other. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 454 W. 13th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. | THE V0 f ALION ORE AN 
Tam STHRILING CO. . 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. | World of the Nineteenth Century. 


| ——_ 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hearand inspect this charming instrument 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, (22s '* veneers see 











UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 











TRADE SUPPLIED! AGENTS PROTECTED! BUSINESS ACTIVE! 
‘MANUFACTURERS OF Pen es 
FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT 
NEA SON KH RISC rH, 


G d ' Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada: or 
ran Pianos J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 17th Street, New York. 
Of the very Highest Grade. 
Containing the following Patented Improvements 


q nemorerSetacion Frame, ged Pe, scene, for Way Wicd r 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 
_— ORGAN {iiss 
464, 463, 16, 461 West Hoth Street, cor. Tenth Avenue, New York. | Lt 


FISCHER J. & C. FISCHER PIANOS. 


PI Ph GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS : 85,000 
TOREZ DURABILITY } 110 Fifth Avenue, corner 16th Street, New York. 3 Now IN use 











FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
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STILL THEY COME. 


—————_>__—_ 
Advertise in The Musical Courier. 


RICHMOND, Va., December 23, 1890. 
Editors Musical Courier: 
A few weeks ago we inserted an advertisement 


with you for a music clerk, and judging from the ap- 


plications from all over the United States and Canada | 


your paper must have an enormous circulation. 
There can be no mistake about the source of the 
information obtained by the applicants, for we an- 
nounced it in no other paper. 
We wish you the success you deserve during the 
Very truly, 
WALTER D. MOSES & Co, 


new year, 





A SILLY ADVERTISEMENT. 
‘ ~ 5 
ESSRS, S. R. LELAND & SON, of Worcester, 
Mass., should at once withdraw an advertise- 
ment which they are now using, in which they state 
in display type): «‘ The references which we call your 
attention to below are indorsers and continual users 
of the celebrated Chickering & SON pianos, and have 
played in public concerts on them exclusively for the 
last two years,” &c. 

In the first place the matter is abominably put, is 
awkward and ungrammatical; secondly, there is no 
such firm as Chickering & SON (Chickering & Sons is 
probably the firm meant); thirdly, the following peo- 


ple given in the list do not now and have not played 


upon the Chickering & Sons pianos exclusively or | 


occasionally for the last two years. 
MME. FANNIE BLoomMriELD— ; 
(Should be Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler), Plays 
the Knabe and the Steinway and has done so for 
more than two years. 
[RKANNE DoustTr— 
LOvVISE DOUSTE 
Known as the ‘* Douste Sisters ’’ 


live years ago. Now in England, but not playing 


in this country about 


the Chickering & Sons piano. 
Gro, W. Copy 
Not a concert pianist—-never pretended to be. Isa 
manager for singers and occasionally plays accom- 
Would laugh at the idea of being classed 


Plays whichever piano may be on the 


paniments. 
as a pianist. 
stage and doesn't care, 
EMANUEL Moor— 
Clever pianist; plays on whatever le happens to come 
across, and hasn’t been in America for five years. 


Married money and doesn’t play in concerts, 


Apes Aus Der Onr— 
We all know—Steinway,. 
MADELINE SCHILLER 
Abroad for many years and plays Steinway. 
B. MILLs 


We all know 
LomUNt NEUPERT 


Steinway, Behr and Shoninger. 


Dead about four years and probably gone to heaven, 
so Je hasn’t played on’a Chickering & Sons piano 
within two years 

Preperic Ancuel 

Organist Doesn't play piano, doesn’t pretend to, and 
when last heard of was in Milwaukee pounding a 
Miller for practice purposes, on account of touch being 
imilar to that of a yrand organ with all the « ouplers 


on 


CARYVLL FLOR 
Oh! Is at the head of the musical department at Wells 
College Plays any piano, but is not particularly 
stuck on that instrument. 
Arm 1 4 
Weber--when he can anyth ng else when he can’t 
help it 
Amy Fay 
Ss law f Theodore Thomas; once Chickerin 
‘ femway 
| G BOK 
| midon, Enaglan for somewhere between four and 
live yeers ; now playing a Broadwood at his home 
ul w tever pay him best in concert 
\ Lies -_ 
Any pia ti i npany l es 
Wa. Kod KI 
Doesn't play in concert—more the pitv for the lovers 
rf nly wan \ 
} A 4 K) 
\ | 
I { ‘ no use in going through the entire list. 
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| There are some good pianists among the names 
} mentioned in ‘the advertisement, some good mu- 
| sicians and some who have played the Chickering 
| piano in concert within two years, and probably played 
| it because they liked it, for which we cannot blame 

them, since it is a good piano. 

But where is the use, Mr. Gildemeester and Mr. Le- 

land, in placing such an absurd list as the one we have 
| quoted from before an inteliigent public, such as is 
| found in and zbout Worcester? 

Don’t you know that it is not true, that it is ridicu- 
| lous and that someone will surely find it out ? 
Don’t you know that by making these claims you 


are not benefiting yourselves, but are, on the con- 
\ trary, placing an excellent weapon in the hands of 


| your competitors, who, being able to prove on the 
face of it the absurdity, the falseness of one of your 
claims, are able to throw discredit upon all of your 
statements to customers, 


| This is no way to advertise the Chickering piano— 
} it savors too much of the Miller system—and Mr. 


| 


Leland should withdraw it. We can’t believe that 
Mr, Frank R. Leland ever sanctioned the insertion of 
such an advertisement. It must have been written 
by some clerk or office boy, and that individual should 
receive a piece of pie and a reprimand for Christmas. 
Don’t mince it! 














(Official. ) 


THE VARNISHERS’ STRIKE. 





Its Final Collapse. 


OW, since the smoke of the fierce battle between 
the bulk of New York piano manufacturers and 
the men employed in their varnishing, rubbing and 
| polishing departments has cleared away, a fair insight 

can be had in this futile attempt of the workingmen 
to bulldoze their employers at the busiest season of 
the year, and there can be no question that, after 
inflicting vast injury upon that portion of the New 
York piano trade who fought and finally won their 
battle, like Steinway & Sons, J. & C. Fischer, Wm. E. 
Wheelock & Co., Peek & Son, Estey Piano Company, 
Kranich & Bach, Lindeman & Sons Piano Company, 
Jacob Brothers, E. Gabler & Brother, Baus & Co., 
Francis Bacon, Decker & Son, Dusinberre & Co., F, G, 
|Smith, Weser Brothers, Stultz & Bauer, Newby & 
|} Evans, Stuyvesant Piano Company, R. M. Walters, 
Webster Piano Company, Schubert Piano Company, 
R. M, Bent & Co., C. H. Henning, Huner & Co,, James 


: Holmstrom, or on others who, after a gallant fight 
of seven weeks, yielded temporarily, the real loss and 
misery will now fall upon hundreds of the misguided 
strikers, 

Now that the holiday trade is over, four long win- 

ter months with their usual dullness of trade will set 
in, and, according to moderate estimate, fully 400 
|} men have come from other cities or other trades, 
| such as the building, carriage and coffin varnishers 
and polishers, and have taken the places of the 
strikers, who are left out in the cold and are daily 
applying in large numbers at almost every piano shop 
for work which they will not find for many months to 
come. 

Besides this, within a few weeks those manufactur. 
ers who have yielded will no doubt return to the 10 
hours daily work, as the men themselves cannot 

maintain the nine hour rule unless it is general, for 
which there is now no prospect. 

The association of the piano manufacturers did one 
very wise thing: at every one of their meetings, and 
at the conference meeting held between the commit- 
tee of the manufacturers and the committee of the 
strikers at 110 East Fourteenth-st. on November 14, 
every word spoken was recorded by a reliable and 
skilled stenographer. Any falsehood or misrepre- 


sentation of by anyone present, if 
attempted by any interested party or professional 


mischief maker, can be at once nailed down by the 


words spoken 


records, 

We are glad to be able to state that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the piano manufacturers of New York 
realize the importance of having an association forthe 
protection of their mutual interests, and to this end 
the first annual meeting of the permanent organiza- 
tion will be held on the second Tuesday in January 


(January 13), 1891. 
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E are authorized to state that the capital stock 

of Messrs. Behr Brothers & Co. has been in- 

creased by $50,000, making *the total capital now 
$500,000, : 








R. W. F. REXFORD, a former employe of Blasius, 

in Philadelphia, who started in business for 

himself at Minneapolis, Minn., last summer, made 

an assignment on December 18 to Fred. C. White. 

There are no preferred creditors, and it is hoped 
that 50 cents on the dollar will be realized. 








We use everyone has been complaining of the un- 

usual dullness of the holiday trade just over, 
the New England Piano Company, of New York, re- 
port an increase of December business for 1890 over 
their December business for 1889. This«is readily to 
be accounted for when one examines the various new 
styles in uprights and notes the general improvement 
in the piano in every essential point. The New Eng- 
land has obtained a firm foothold in the metropolis 
against the bitterest competition, and that they are 
constantly gaining in all ways is due to the careful 
yet active way in which the business 1s run at present 
and to the endeavors of the manufacturer to make 


the instrument better and better. 








MR. STEINWAY ACCEPTS. 
—___—. 
AYOR GRANT received yesterday the acceptance 
of William Steinway as Rapid Transit Commis- 


sioner. The letter is as follows: 


December 29, 1890. 
Hon. Hugh ¥. Grant, Mayor of New York: 

Sir—I avail myself of the earliest opportunity to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your communication of the 27th 
inst,, whereby I am officially informed of my reappoint- 
ment as associate commissioner in virtue of the Rapid 
Transit act, Laws of 1875. 

I am very busy with the management of my own affairs, 
but, having been a member of the last commission, which 
did a great deal of useful work available to the new com- 
missioners, and having last summer carefully studied the 
existing underground railway systems at London and 
the viaduct railroad at Berlin, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that the necessities of the city, the high character of 
my associates, the expression of confidence by yourself as 
well as the bright prospects of the next Legislature remov- 
ing the existing restrictions and obstacles of the present 
act, leave me no alternative. 

I therefore accept the appointment with grateful appre- 
ciation of the honor conferred and with a deep sensibility 
of the duties to be performed. 

Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM STEINWAY, 

Mr. William Steinway the same day took his oath 
of office at the rooms of the counsel to the corpora- 
tion and qualified in two sureties of $25,000 each for 
the faithful performance of his duties as required by 
the Rapid Transit act. 

His sureties were Mr. Oswald Ottendorfer and the 
American Surety Company, of 160 Broadway. 

It is likely that the new Rapid Transit Commission, 
consisting of William Steinway, John H. Starin, Sam- 
uel Spencer, Eugene L. Bushe and Frederick P, Olcott, 
will convene next Friday for immediate action, and 
no doubt good work will be performed as soon as the 
Legislature removes the restrictions now hampering 
progress under the Rapid Transit act. 














Henry Bollman. 











FTER a severe and lingering illness Henry 
Bollman, of St. Louis, died last Satvrday, aged 67 
years ; the funeral took place on Sunday from the family 
residence, 1119 Dillon-st., and the remains were interred at 
Bellefontaine Cemetery 

Mr. Bollman, a German by birth, was for many years 
identified with the music trade of St. Louis and Missouri 
and at the time of his death was head of the Bollman Music 
Company, which must not be identified with the Bollman 
Brothers Company, but which did a sheet music business in 
a part of the building occupied by the latter house. De- 
ceased was the father of Oscar, Otto and Herman Bollman, 
of the Bollman Brothers Company, and was the senior 
member of the firm of H. Bollman & Sons, out of which 
sprang the Bollman Company. 

He was a man universally beloved, and, although of retir- 
ing disposition, impressed his personality upon the various 
enterprises in which he was interested. 

After his sons entered upon their present active career it 
was his particular pride to point to his early efforts in edu- 
cating them in all that constitutes the modern American 
merchant. 

He died regretted by a large family and a most extensive 
circle of acquaintances. 
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Cheap Organs. 


Suaron, Wis., November 24, 1890. 

Editors Musical Courier : 

AM greatly interested in your commendable 

warfare against stencil pianos and organs, and trust 
the day is not far distant when such rotten goods will be 
banished from sight and hearing ; but I confess the outlook 
is not very flattering when we behold the new brands of 
bogus instruments springing up like mushrooms on every 
hand with a rapidity that keeps old, experienced agents 
hustling to discover the sources whence they emanate. 

But the stencil pianos and organs are not the only rank 
productions of their kind ; for genuine goods, bearing the 
names of their makers, and as low in grade as the rankest 
stencil ever produced, are being foisted upon a long sufter- 
ing public with a brazen effrontery that is truly appalling. 
Such goods are retailed by ignorant or dishonest dealers all 
over the country, and are always paraded as first class. I 
say ignorant, because it is a fact that thousands of instru- 
ments, organs especially, are sold by dealers who have no 
musical or mechanical education and do not actually know 
a good musical instrument from a poor one, and are guided 
in their selection simply by external appearance and price ; 
and, again, I say dishonest, because there are human sharks 
who do not hesitate to sell the vilest trash and condemn the 
choicest goods simply to make money. 

My experience as a traveling salesman brings me in con- 
stant competition with various makes, especially while as- 
sisting agents on retail sales, and I would like to suggest a 
few pointers to ‘‘H. T. P.,’’ of Salem, IIl., which you omitted 
to mention in your reply to his inquiry concerning the 
Chicago Cottage organs and which may be of general ap- 
plication. 

In the first place, ye dealers in Kimball, Chicago Cottage, 
Western Cottage and numerous other cheap makes of or- 
gans, take off the entire back of your instrument and care- 
fully examine its internal mechanism. If possible, compare 
it with an Estey, Waterloo, Mason & Hamlin, Story & Clark 
or some other make that you are certain is first class, and 
note the difference. One glance is generally sufficient, but 
a careful examination and comparison of every part should 
be made. 

In a first-class organ the foundation board, upon which 
the action rests and to which the bellows is suspended, 
should be built of three thicknesses of lumber glued up 
crosswise, that it may neither warp nor split, and if not so 
built it should at least be framed together to prevent warp 
ing, and it should extend across the organ from end to end 
and from front to back so closely as to prevent mice from 
ascending above it inside the instrument. In cheap organs 
cross veneering, framing or mice do not receive much 
attention. 

The bellows boards should be built up in the same man- 
ner as the foundation board, and the bellows should be 
solidly braced in position to prevent a wavy motion 
when the pedals are worked. The bellows should be capa- 
cious enough to require eight or ten strokes of a pedal to 
exhaust them. The pedals should depress easily the entire 
stroke, and should help lift the foot on the return voyage. 
If 20 pounds are required to depress a pedal and that 
pedal will lift 15 pounds of foot on the return stroke, it is 
manifestly easier to pump than a pedal which only requires 
15 pounds pressure to force it down but will scarcely lift a 
pound while rising. This is an important point often over- 
looked by dealers, though frequently alluded to by in- 
valids. 

The reeds, valves and stop work of cheap instruments 
are hastily put together and prone to get out of order; the 
sounding boards are not properly seasoned and are liable to 
warp and split and create endless trouble. Sometimes the 
mutes and swells are connected to the stop work by strings 
or strips of rubber cloth, instead of metal rods or strips of 
wood, and in this particular ‘*H. T. P.”’ should carefully 
Perhaps, however, he will re- 


” 


examine his stock on hand. 
gard it asa matter of little importance whether twine or 
metal be used to make those connections. Examine, also, 
the construction of the stop work and knee swells and de- 
termine whether or not they work easily and are liable to 
get out of order. 

And how about the case? Thousands of organ cases are 
built of gum wood, ‘‘satin walnut,’’ butternut and other 
cheap woods, finished off in imitation of walnut and are sold 
This is 
almost as great a crime as passing counterfeit money, and 
We would not object to pine 


to an unsuspecting public for the genuine article. 


should be severely punished. 
or bass wood cases if sold as such, but we do object to 
fraud, and the live organ agent should be thoroughly 
posted and expose such frauds at every opportunity. 

And now a few questions, which will no doubt suggest 
other and more pertinent ones, and open up a field of in- 
quiry which should be carefully explored and investigated 
by the dealer who would be master of his business. Are 
your cases framed and paneled at the ends or are the 
boards simply lapped and glued together? Is the fall 
board framed and paneled or is it a single piece of lumber? 
Are any of the panels veneered with expensive woods or 


are they simply painted and varnished in imitation of a 
veneer, and which is preferable? 


Is the case embellished 


with pressed ornaments or is it solid and substantial? Is 
the case carved or ornamented with fret work or is it 
painted with gilt ornaments? Are the fret work panels 
cross veneered or not? Are the lamp stands and panels in 
the top of the case upholstered with cheap plush? If so, 
will it ever fade, peel off, become moth eaten or dirty? 
What factories use plush in the construction of their cases ? 
Do you wish to establish yourself permanently in business 
and gain an enviable reputation for square dealing? How 
can you do it? 

In conclusion I desire to say that I carry with me in 
my travels about 20 marked copies of THE Musical 
Courier, which I use with telling effect whenever I get into 
competition with snide instruments which have been vigor- 
ously condemned in its columns, and that no other musical 
journal that I am acquainted with is of any value to me 
whatever in this respect, as they all appear to have a good 
word for everybody and to smile upon the just and unjust 
alike. But THE MusicaL CourRIER would be still more val- 
uable to me and all other dealers in legitimate goods if it 
would compile and publish, say once a month, in small 
type, like your list of electrotypes of artists on the second 
page, a complete list of all known makes of pianos and 
organs, and also a subjoined list of all the leading stencils. 
These lists could be revised each month and would soon 
become approximately correct and complete. I would 
prefer the high yrade instruments to head each list and the 
others to be graded so that the lowest in grade would 
appear atthe bottom. This method of grading need not 
necessarily be mentioned in the make up, but the matter 
of association would determine about how the instruments 
stood. The stencils might be arranged in alphabetical 
order, as none of them are supposed to be much superior 
to their contempraries and all are worthless. As the loca- 
tion of the factories need not be stated such a list would 
probably not occupy more than one column of your val- 
Jas. H. PHELpPs. 


able space. Yours respectfully, 








Pipe Organ Notes. 
The new Masonic lodge room of Nashua, N. H. 


is to have a $1,400 organ in January. 

** * 
organ factory of 
They are now well 


Busy times rule at the church 
Steere & Turner, at Springfield, Mass. 
settled in their well arranged new factory. An organ has 
just been finished for Washington ; they are now sending 
one to Durham, N. C.; a large one is being built to go to 
Minneapolis, Minn., and also one for Toledo, Ohio. These 
and other orders speak well for the quality of their organs. 

** * 

The fine organ at St. Patrick’s new church, West 
Troy, N. Y., was built by Messrs. Jardine & Son, of New 
York, who for over half a century have been manufacuring 
many of the grandest instruments in the country. Among 
others built by them may be mentioned those of St. George’s 
Church, the Cathedral, New York, and the Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle. The design of the front is that of the new open 
style, displaying the pipes symmetrically grouped and richly 
decorated in gold, silver and bronze. The action 
throughout is made on ‘‘Jardine’s Simplification System,”’ 
which reduces the friction toa minimum and secures an easy 
and noiseless touch. The tone of the organ, by judicious se- 
lections of the various registers and by artistic voicing, se- 
cures remarkable sweetness and individuality of tone in the 
solo stops, majesty and depth in the diapason stops, 
anda rich, interblending tonein the chorus stops. The 
excellence. durability and finish of the work, even in its 
insignificant details, have been carried to the highest at- 
tainable standard, and this instrument, which is a repre- 
sentative one, shows the perfection to which the art of 
organ building has advanced. 

zs ese Ff 


In a casual conversation last night with Mr. Joseph 
Gratian, a reporter of ‘* The Sentinel-Democrat’’ learned 
that, in his usual quiet way, he is doing a very prosperous 
business. He is now finishing a fine organ for the German 
Reformed Church at St. Louis, on which no other builders 
were allowed to bid, which is about as high a compliment 
as anyone could ask. He has a contract for a monster or 
gan for St. Paul’s Episcopal Church at De Moines, Ia., and 
more applications for work than he can conveniently at- 
tend to, owing to the difficulty in obtaining competent 
workmen in his line. Notable among the former are those 
from Davenport, Ia.; Paris, Tex.; Lexington, Ky., and New 
Orleans, La. eee 
Pekin can boast of an enterprise that often cities of 
five times its sizecan not. Messrs. Hinners & Albertsen com. 
menced years ago in a very small and modest way to build 
organs. They are still reaching out by the strong arms of 
trade until the brand of their goods is known in many of 
the most important markets of the country. This firm 
successfully competed with Chicago and New York a short 
time ago in the matter of building a $3,000 reed organ for a 


Burlington church.—Pekin, Ill., ** Times.”’ 


—The contest to determine the most popular piano in the estimation of 
the readers of Philadelphia ‘‘ Music and Drama” concluded on Tuesday 





last by the Weber heading the list with 4,135 ballots. 





PASSED AWAY IN [890. 














S a matter of record we publish below a | 
A important deaths in the music trade which have 
occurred during the year which ends with this number 
of THE MUSICAL COURIER. Among the names will be 





found many that were famous in their day and have 


now become but a memory—many that have 
and are still famous, and some that were not known 
beyond the little sphere in which they were potent 
Every year our mortuary record increases in num- 
ber, and scarcely an ‘issue of the paper has come from 
the press during 1890 without the ominous black 
border, bracketing the name of someone who had 
gained sufficient prominence in the music trades to 


make his demise worthy of public notice : 


Geo. W. Hazelton.—Son of John E., of the tirm of Hazelton Brothers. Jan 
uary 1, 1890, Age 31. 
Louis Valentine.—For several years connected with Horace Waters & 


Co 
Wa. V. D. Haring.—Died January 1! 
to the Estate ofjAlbert Weber. One 
Chas. Stier.—Died January 26. Head regulator and general mechania 


Bookkeeper and confidential man 


“ the silent workers 


foreman at Steinway Hall, New York. 
Mr. Cummings.—Initials not known to us, 

the London branch of Steinway & Sons 
Of the W. F. Shaw Company, of Philadelphia. Com 
Body found in the Schuylkill River 


Died January 27, Of the old tirm of Nunns & Clark 


A many years’ salesman 


J. G. Ditman 
mitted suicide 

John F, Nunns, 

Henry M 
Company 

Riley Burdett.—Founder of the Burdett Organ Company. Died 
26. 

James Fricker.—Piano and organ dealer at Amer 
Danville, Va. Died February 4 

Frederick Niemeyer.—Piano plate maker in 

C. M. Loomis,—Dealer at New Haven, Conn., 
** Masonic and Musical Journal,"’ aged 60 

Geo. A, Prince. —Died in Buffalo on March 3; maker of the old Prince 
melodeons. 

Hermann Kinig 
and repairers in America 

John Phillipi.—An old time Baltimore dealer ; died March 10 

John H. Lockey Piano case manufacturer; died at Leominster, Mass 
March 13, aged 65 

Jacob Estey.— Died at Brattleboro, Vt., April 15 

Mrs. K. R. Stieff.—Widow of Chas. M. Sueff, of Baltimore 
business of her deceased husband until! her death, April 5, aged 81 

B. Dreher lied April 9 

John Church.—Died at Boston, Apri) 19 


Copp.— Manager of the Bridgeport }branch of the B. Shoninger 
l 
panuary 
cus, Ga, Formerly 


17 


Baltimore ; aged 72 


and also publisher of the 


Died March 16. One of the best known violin makers 


carried on the 
lealer ; 


The well-known Cleveland, Ohio, 


Junior partner of M. J. Paillard & Co 
Secretary of Comstock, Cheney & Co 


Geo. A. Paillard. 

Elliot B. Comstock 

Frank Collins.—Formerly partner in Fea & Collins, at Amsterdam, N. \ 

Henry Mason.—President Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano ¢ 
Died at Boston, May 15 

H. T. Knake.—Music dealer at Pittsburgh, Pa. Died there May 18 

Thomas F. Hinkley.—Foreman of Hallet & Davis’ factory Died at Bos 
ton May 31. 


mpany 


Joseph Shinock.—Organ builder‘at Baltimore. Died there on June 7, aged 
73 

Isaiah T. Stoddard 
at Baltimore on June 9, aged 72 

Mr. Luther.—Of Pratt, Read & ¢ 

Zeno Mauvais —Dealer at San Francisco 

Alexander Marsh An old time dealer at Worcester, Mass 
at the age of SS. 

J. W. Jenkins.—Dealer at Kansas City ; died there July 21 

Henry Kroeger, Jr Kroeger & Son ; died August 18, age 
28. 


Chief retail salesman of Wm. Knabe & Co. Died 


, Deep River, Conn 
Died there on June 12 


Died there 


Of the firm of 


Paul Schiedmayer.—Died at Stuttgart 

Chas. Borst.— Superintendent of Wm. E. Wheelock & Co.'s factory hed 
August 22, aged 67 

Horace C. Wilcox.—President Wilcox & White Organ Company ; died 
August 27 

H. L. Benham 

J. W. A. Cluett 

Chas. Hever 

James W. Fry 
ber 13, at Chester, N. Y 

Charles W. Nott.—-For 4 years bookkeeper for the B, Sh 
pany. Died at New Haven, October 10 

W. H. Powers. —Dealer at Wichita, Kan.. formerly at Peoria, I 

ler at Baltimore, Md 
Wahle & Son, of Buffalo, N. \ 


The well-known Cincinnati dealer 
Senior member of the firm of Cluett & Sons, Troy, N.\ 
Died at Rochester, N. Y., aged 51 

At one time a piano, maker at Syracuse, N. Y.; died Oct 

, aged 63 

minger Com 


James Hall.—An old pipe organ bu 
Joseph Wahle.—Founder of the firm 
Died there October 24 


Manager of the Washington, D, C., branch of Messrs 


Jarvis Butler 
Sanders & Stayman, of Baltimore, Md. Died November 15 
Edward O. Shaw.—For many years a tuner with William Knabe & ( 
Baltimore 
S. T. Gordon 
William P. Lincoln 
December 21, at New York, aged 52 
Well-known member of the St. Louis music trade. Died 


Died Thursday, December 18, at Brooklyn 
Salesman with Steinway & Sons. Died Sunday 


Henry Bollman 
there December 28, aged 67 
—The Wegman Piano Company, one of Ithaca’s lost industries, is run 
ning its factory in Auburn day and night 
An attractive calendar, headed with an effective engraving of the 
‘* Dolphin, United States Navy,” graces 
New England Organ Company, manufacturers of the Woodward & 
Brown pianos. 
Messrs. Wilcox & White are deserving of special mention for their 
good taste, and also our thanks for a dainty ttle cale ar I 
of the Months,” prettily illustrated{in colors and containing appropriate 
quotations befitting the seasons 
The music houses report business extremely jlarge. Besides pur 
chasers in the stores, they have as many ord 


tablishment has sold as many as 4 pianos and ° 


rs_as they can fill. One es 


rgans in December at an 


average price of $400.— Augusta “ Chronicle 





We congratulate Mr. Jacob Doll n his rom a severe 
accident in falling from the front pla m rner of I r 
teenth-st. and Fourth-ave. on Saturday evening last. The platform an 


steps were slippery and Mr. Doll saved himself fr 





rapidly rolling over in the snow 
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FIRES IN BOSTON. 


—_— p> 
New England Organ Company, Woodward & Brown 
Piano Company, Guild Piano Company, 
and Cole & Woodberry. 





HE above four institutions in the piano and 
organ industry suffered severe losses from fire on 
Wednesday night, December 24. The New England organs 
and the Woodward & Brown pianos were made in the same 
building, but the Guild pianos and the pipe organs of Cole 
& Woodberry were made in a different building, the two 
fires occurring about a half hour apart and entirely inde- 
pendent of each other. We quote extracts from the Boston 
‘* Herald’ of December 25: 
New England Organ Company and Woodward & Brown. 

The main building was about 100 feet in length on the 
street and about 50 feet deep, and was a four story brick 
building with a mansard roof, It is owned by J. J. McNutt 
and was occupied by the New England Organ Company. 
It was erected in 1875 and a few years ago an extra story 
was constructed on the mansard roof. The building was 
valued somewhere in the vicinity of $50,000 and was in- 
sured for $30,000. 

The entire structure was occupied by Geo. T. McLaugh- 
lin, owner of the New England Organ Company, whose loss 
will be about $200,000. A 
machinery was erected in the east end of the basement, 
while the remainder was used for the storage of iumber. 
The first floor was used mainly for the manufacture of 


large quantity of valuable 


organs, while the three upper stories were utilized for the 
manufacture of pianos, notably the Woodward & Brown 
ind the Lawrence. 

There was considerable gossip about the fire having been 
originally discovered in the lumber yard in the rear of the 
building and that everything indicated that incendiaries 
had been at work, but, owing to the great hold the fire had 
gained before the arrival of the firemen, it could not be 

ubstantiated that such was the case. 

Mr. George T, 

* England Organ Company, had placed with John C. Paige 
an insurance of $48,000, divided as follows: Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company, $1,450; Hanover, $1,450; Anglo- 
Nevada, $1,450; Franklin, of Philadelphia, $1,450; Lanca- 
shire, of England, $1,940 ; London and Lancashire, $1,940; 
Albany, $1,200; Reading, $1,200 ; Franklin, of Ohio, $1,200 ; 
Meriden, $1,200; German American, of New York, $1,440; 
Security, of Connecticut, $1,440; Liberty, of New York, 
; Connecticut Union, $1,920 ; Michigan, $1,200 ; Im- 
perial, $1,440; Western, of Toronto, $1,920; St. Paul, 
Germania, of New York, $1,920; Home, of New 
$1,920; Springfield, $1,440; National, of Hartford, 
$1,440; Firemen’s Fund, $1,440; Spring Garden, $1,440 ; 
City, of London, $1,440; Phoenix, of London, $1,440; 
Guardian, of London, $1,440; Phenix, of Hartford, $1,540; 
Newark Fire, $1,440; Attna, of Hartford, $1,920; Norwich 


Union, $1,920 


McLaughlin, the proprietor of the New 


$1,680 


$1,920; 


York, 


Word from the New England Organ Company. 
In reply to a communication addressed by us to the New 
England Organ Company they send us the following : 
New EnGianp Orcan Company,  ) 
Manufacturers of N. E, Organs, | 


Woodward & Brown and Lawrence Pianos { 
Boston, Mass., December 27, 1890. 


; Vi 4 ( , “7 ; 
(EN TLEMEN If this time it ts impossible for us to give you 
bine defin as to our loss further than the fact that the 
nlen re completely destroved. The snow and 
nN A nied all work in the way of an inv stigalion, 
md until tha made we ha no reports to make in detail. 
, , ) we remain, 


Yours truly, 


Tuk New ENGLAND ORGAN CoMPANY. 


Guild Piano Company and Cole & Woodberry. 


Phe Bristol Block is the building occupied by the above 
named firms. In referring to this the “* Herald "’ says: 

lhe second and third stories are occupied by George M. 

Guild, who uses them as setting up and finishing rooms. He 

had some 12 pianos and a large amount of stock and 

fools, allof which is destroyed or rendered useless. His 

timated at about $5,000, and he is insured through 

the ayency of Hovey & Fenno, but to what extent could not 

i rained 
Ih pper floor was occupied by Cole & Woodberry, 


gan manufacturers. They had three new organs, 


lued at $8,000 and the other two at $1,000 each, and 


in valued at about $1,000, besides a large stock 
{ in pipes, tools, Xe,, worth about $4,000, all of which 
“ practically destroyed This tirm also occupied the 


of section 2 of the building, where they have a 


y water damage. Their total loss will be from $10,000 


to $12,000 They are said to be well insured. 
] , . . . . * 
The Guild Piano Company, which is well insured in the 
thee of Hovey & Fenno, will lose $8,000 in musical instru- 








Cole & Woodberry are heavier losers than previously es- 
timated, and it will take $15,000 to make them whole. 


Fire at Athol, Mass. 
Hollis State musical merchandise establishment was de- 
stroyed by fire December 22. Loss, $1,000; no insurance. 





Fire at Red Bank. 


The piano and organ establishment of Peek & Curtis, on 
Broad-st., Red Bank, N. J., had a narrow escape from 
destruction by fire early yesterday morning. Fortunately 
the blaze was discovered before it had made much progress, 
and the prompt response of the fire department saved the 
building from total destruction. 

Many of the instruments were badly damaged by the 
volume of water poured in on them, and the total damage 
to stock by fire and water amounts to $12,000. The insur- 
ance is $6,000. The fire is supposed to be a case of spon- 
taneous combustion.—New York ‘‘Star,’? December 26. 





Nearly a Fire. 

Thursday morning, December 18, at 2 o’clock, Herman 
Kershine, an employé of and lives with William S. Wright, 
the piano and organ man, was awakened from his sleep by 
a strong smell of smoke, which also awakened Mr. and Mrs. 
Wright, and on opening their bedroom doors they were 
almost suffocated with the smoke of burning carpets and 
wood. Mr. Kershine was the first to rush downstairs, 
where he discovered the floor of the hall on fire close to 
the stove, and by prompt application of water had the fire 
under control by the time Mr. Wright arrived on the scene. 
Mr. Kershine acted in a very cool manner, displaying good 
judgment, and deserves great credit.—Dover ‘Index,’ 
December 19. 








A Handsome New Building. 


NE of the most noticeable changes in the 
0) spring will be the occupancy of the building, Nos. 
101 and 103 Fifth-ave., now known as Newell’s Restaurant, 
by the Henricks Music Company, Limited. Understanding 
that considerable alterations are to be made to this old 
landmark, the writer called on Mr. Henricks, who spoke as 
follows as to the purposes of the company: ‘‘ The large in- 
crease in our business compelled us to move from Wood-st. 
to 79 Fifth-ave., and the success attending our efforts at our 
present stand impels us to look for the most commodious 
and central location obtainable, and after some negotations 
the Hussey building spoken of above was secured. The 
lot, 30x240 feet, will be entirely covered by a remodeled 
and new building, and a handsome front replace the present 
one. We will have the first floor through, as well as the 
basement, to Virgin-alley, and will have nearly 15,000 
square feet of wareroom surface, as well as rooms for the 
use of music teachers, and can use portions of the building 
for music recitals, as a nice hall, capable of seating 800 
people, will be incorporated in the design. It is our pur- 
pose to have the largest and finest equipped music store in 
Pennsylvania, and while we will lose a few months’ busi- 
ness by reason of the rebuilding at 101 and 103 Fifth-ave. 
and giving up our present room, 79 Fifth-ave., a little 
earlier to the new tenants to allow the remodeling for their 
business, we shall be the gainer in the end, for we can then 
display over 200 pianos and organs, and give the public 
great choice among such celebrated makes as the world 
renowned Chickering & Sons, Lindeman & Son, Wheelock 
& Co. and Stuyvesant pianos, and the celebrated Palace 
and Bridgeport organs.”’ 

‘*But what will you do with your immense stock while 
the rebuilding is going on?’’ we queried. 

*©Oh, the public will take them off our hands as soon as 
they understand what bargains we are offering and how 


’ answered the gentleman, and 


easy the terms are made,’ 
with a pleasant invitation for the scribe to call again, Mr. 
Henricks turned to wait on some customers who just then 


entered.—Pittsburgh ‘ Bulletin. 


” 





Chance of Sedalia. 
F )R a six years’ residence in Sedalia probably 


no gentleman in the city is better or more favorably 





known than Prof. J. 


M. Chance, who for seven days each 
week desires to be known as plain ‘Mr.’’ Chance. 

’Twas in September, 1884, that the gentleman came here 
from Illinois and accepted the position of musical director 
That he has held 
the position continuously since, and still holds it, notwith- 


in Mrs. Miller’s school for young ladies. 


standing he has had several offers to locate elsewhere, is 
sufticient proof of the high regard in which he is held. 

Professor Chance entered upon his work here with only 
11 pupils in music, and at present it is impossible for 
him to teach all who are desirous of placing themselves 
under his instruction. 

As a teacher, pianist, organist and director, the pro- 
fessor holds an enviable position, not only at home, but 
throughout the entire West. 

The study and lecture rooms of the First Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church are used by him, where he has a 


-POR STUDY PURPOSES ONLY. 





large class of pupils, who are from the leading families of 
the city. 

He also has a number of students from a distance 
who are boarding in the city and making music a special 
study. 

Misses Katie Miller and Lilly Harris are his faithful as- 
sistants. These young ladies are pupils of Mr. Chance, and 
they are thoroughly prepared to teach the fine method 
which he uses. 

A Virgil clavier has been placed in the practice room 
and a number of the pupils are using it for the develop- 
ment of a good technic. The eminent pianist Rafael Jo- 
seffy says of this instrument: ‘No piano method so care- 
fully presents the whys and wherefores of touch and 
technic as do the exercises which are used on the Virgil 
practice clavier.”’ 

As a teacher Mr. Chance is a conscientious and earnest 
one, and those who have completed the course of study 
used by him are recognized as pianists and musicians of 
marked ability. 

When the Marean & Cloney building is finished Mr. 
Chance will move into well arranged apartments which 
will be fitted up for him, where he will enlarge his work 
and be fully prepared to meet the demands which the city 
as a musical centre seems to need.—-Sedalia ‘‘ Gazette.”’ 








Five Pianos Given Away. 





John M. Dean & Co.'s Customers for the Last Three 
Months. 
T 10:30 o’clock Christmas forenoon a large 
number of John M. Dean & Co.’s customers gathered 
in their store, No. 321 High-st., to get pianos. There 
were five of the pianos guaranteed by Steinert & Sons, and 
also at the Gabler factory, for they were Gabler instru- 
ments. They were all uprights and cost $450 apiece. 
They were offered to purchasers of $10 worth of goods, 
beginning on September 13 last, and on that date the 
pianos were at the store, and twice a week since that time 
there have been matinée concerts on them by local profes- 
sors of music. Christmas was the date when they were to 
be given away, and representatives of the ‘Journal,”’ 
“Evening Telegram”? and Pawtucket ‘‘Evening Times” 
were present to witness the award. : 

The total number of purchases of $10 of goods from the 
store since September 13 was 8,507, representing a good 
$100,000 business done on both cash and loan accounts. 
The pianos, though all exactly the same thing, had been 
numbered one, two, three, four and five, and were to be 
given to five of those 8,507 people in the order of the decision 
of the committee. The three newspaper men were made 
the committee, and under instructions from members of the 
firm decided to give the pianos to the following named 
persons : 

Piano No. 1, purchase 1,244, Sarah Conley, No. 7 Oliver- 
place. 

Piano No. 2, purchase 6,846, John G. Mitchell, No. 209 
Atwell’s-ave. 

Piano No. 3, purchase 3,207, Peter G. Svenson, No. 486 
Chalkstone-ave. 

Piano No. 4, purchase 5,853, Albert L. Greene, Silver 
Hook and Park avenues, Cranston. 

Piano No. 5, purchase 2,025, W. L. C. Williams, No. 30 
Beverly-st. 

The occupations and identities of these customers are 
as follows: Sarah Conley, young girl, working at Ameri- 
can Electrical Works on Stewart-st.; John G. Mitchell, 
blacksmith at Rhode Island Locomotive Works; Peter G. 
Svenson, machinist, at Rhode Island Locomotive Works ; 
Albert L. Greene, jewelry foreman, W. 5S. Hough & Co.; W. 
L. C. Williams, traveling man for E. H. Winslow, of Boston. 
Miss Conley had purchased enough goods to make up 
nine purchases of $10 each ; Mr. Mitchell enough to make 
10 of $10 each; Mr. Svenson enough to make four; Mr. 
Greene, enough to make nine, and Mr. Williams, enough 
to make 28 of $10 each. Each purchaser was a loan cus- 
tomer, too. One of them, Mr. Greene, had refused to 
consider the firm’s offer of the piano when he made his 
purchases, but a member of his family finally came and 
wished to be credited with their value. There were many 
purchases of great value, and apparently some of them 
were made in the hope that the firm might decide in their 
favor. One man had 71 purchased to his credit, several 
others had 50 and over, and many had 30 and 40. 

The judgment of the crowd awaiting the decisions of 
the firm was that all the purchasers and purchases had 
been properly considered, and that the decisions were 
satisfactory.—Providence ‘‘Journal.”’ 


PURCHASER WANTED—A solvent piano and organ business in 

splendid condition, with a arge trade, in a prosperous Eastern sec- 

tion, and with bright prospects, wants a partner to purchase a cash inter- 
est. Address ‘* Purchaser,”’ care of this paper. 

\ PIANO salesman, who can hold his present position on increased pay 
4 wishes, for personal reasons, to make a change. No choice as to 
locality. Wonld take a sub-agency in a fairly good territory ona contin- 
gent salary. ‘“L. M. G.,”’ office Musica Courter, 25 East Fourteenth- 
st., New York city. 
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The Piano Salesman. 





A Romance of the Nineteenth Century. 


HERE is an-endless variety in styles of 
pianos, and so there is in styles of piano salesmen, in 
styles of customers and in styles of selling them. Selling? 
Yes, selling pianos to customers and selling customers. 
Mark the difference and don’t forget it. 

‘*Looking for pianos, madam ?”’ was his first question as 
he approached the elderly of two ladies who had just 
entered the large wareroom; one a short, stout dame, 
with thin threads of silver among the gold, but with a clear 
complexion that had evidently been cultivated without the 
aid of artificial and advertised aids; the other a tall, 
dignified girl who appeared to know little of the world 
and leaned upon the other—for advice and suggestion. 
They came afoot and had a few packages, neatly done up, 
in their hands, which were put aside on an old square as 
soon as they became interested in the uprights—two fancy 
oaks and a handsome Circassian walnut attracting them 
particularly. 

‘‘Looking for pianos?’’ was the question again put by 
the salesman, a fine looker himself, a player, too, who 
managed to get a large, full tone out of the instruments. 
He played everything bell-like, arpeggio style, even the 
octaves, striking the upper note with the little finger of the 
right hand just a second ahead of the lower note struck by 
the thumb. Try it yourself, and if your touch is not like 
that of atrip hammer you'll get it. Then play the left 
hand accompaniment airily in fourths and sixths instead of 
full chords, and select a popular melody or an old concert 
air for the lady with silver threads among the gold, who 
will immediately recognize it as an encore she used to hear 
in her young days, when Anna Louise Cary sang in con- 
certs, and you’ll catch them. 

No reply was vouchsafed to either question, and, as it 
was self evident that the ladies came to see pianos, it sur- 
prised me to hear the salesman put it again. But he did all 
the same. ‘‘Is’pose so,’’ said the tall young one, and her 
big eyes grew bigger and the reflection from the colored 
glass window drew a prismatic ray out of each that made 
the salesman anxious to know her name. She seemed to 
wink at the Silver Thread, who had gone to the side of one 
of the oak uprights to examine the figure of the wood 
closer, and who just looked up in time to catch the glance 
and gently draw down the sides of her mouth. She never 
looked at the salesman—handsome although he was—and, 
honestly speaking, I don’t believe she would have recog- 
nized his face again anywhere on earth within a half 
hour afterward unless she would have met him in that 
wareroom, and even then I doubt it. She seemed never to 
have looked at him. She must have thought him an autom- 
aton or less. 

‘‘ These oaks are the latest style. Yes?’’ asked the tall 
young one, walking over to a small ebonized piano and 


touching it lightly with her gloved fingers. What was 
that? The right hand figure alone tells you. Yes, she 


played a few measures of the Rubinstein melody in F. 
**Ah!’’ said I to myself, ‘‘ now there’ll be some fun,’’ and I 
had no more than concluded that there would be when Silver 
Thread opened her mouth and exposing a row of pearls that 
made the keyboard look like dragon’s teeth asked in a 
divine voice, ‘* Will you please play this piano?’’ 

Adonis Piano sat down at the upright, adjusted his cuffs, 
looked over his right shoulder to see what had become of 
the tall queen and started in with his octave arpeggio, and 
the piece he tackled, in a very slow, sentimental tempo, 
was ‘And the band played Annie Laurie.’’ By this time 
the two women had gotten behind him, and you should 
have seen their faces ; they seemed to be afraid to look at 
each other, and Silver Thread appeared to clinch her jaws 
to prevent something or other from happening. In the 
meantime Adonis Pi. was keeping it up, intermingling 
the melody with original trills and piano salesman roulades 
and charming cross hand runs @ /a tumbleronicon. 

‘‘Have you any pianos here in tune?” asked the queen. 
‘(In tune, in tune?” said the Adonis Pi. ‘* Why all our pianos 
Do you think we would keep any pianos here 

All our pianos are made so that they require 


are in tune. 
out of tune? 
very little tuning.” 

The two glanced at each other again in that peculiar 
fashion I tried to explain, but the obdurate salesman did 
not seem to see or hear anything. He sat down again and 
tried to show how you could tell a piano out of tune. In 


the meanwhile the queen, who had taken her gloves off, sat 





down at the other oak piano; and when the second edition 
of ‘‘The band played Annie ’’ was concluded she played a few 
passages and modulations, and finally drifted into the theme 
of the ‘‘ Siegfried Idyl,’’ on which she improvised, all in pian- 
issimo. Silver Thread walked over and stood by the side 
of the oak, and the two seemed to be oblivious of the 
presence of Adonis Pi., who was busy rolling a few fancy 
case uprights into position to get the light on the sides, in 
order to show the grain and figure of the natural wood. 
He slid over to where I sat and whispered : ‘I'll catch ’em 
now on those veneers; they’re dandies.’’ By the time he 
got over to the customers the queen was playing a bit from 
the Brassin ‘‘ Feuerzauber,’’ but Adonis Pi. wouldn’t let her 
finish, interrupting her with the question: ‘+ How high did 
you want to go?’’- *‘Oh, we haven’t decided; we were 
looking around, and your advertisement in the ‘Classical 
Review’ attracted our attention. Have you any grand 
pianos?” 

‘*You’re looking for a grand, are you? Our grands beat 
Professor Callous prefers them to 
He opened 


anything in the line. 
any other. Here are a few; the latest scale.”’ 
a few grands and the queen ran through each, surprising me 
with her facility in passage play and the intelligence of her 
accent and touch. It was pianotouch and the singing quality 
of the instrument was beginning to tell, not only on her, for 
she lingered at the piano, but also on Silver Thread, who 
came over and sat down next to her in front of the adjoin- 
Adonis Pi. had gone over to his desk and 
‘* There are our list prices.”” ‘* What 
‘List prices! You 


ing grand piano. 
brought a catalogue. 
do you refer to?”’ said Silver Thread. 
see these prices printed here are the printed list prices, 
but if you are professionals we will allow you a discount 
off.’’ 

‘¢Professionals!’’ repeated the queen, and ceased her 
play. ‘Yes, if you are a teacher, or if you are after a 
commission, why we can arrange it ;’ 
subject, he continued: ‘‘You ought to get a commission 
whenever you sell a piano to anyone. We 
Have you or your lady friend not being 


and plunging into the 
allow liberal 
commissions. 
getting commissions when you brought customers to piano 
houses? ”’ 

I really believe the two women were ready to explode 
into a laughter fit ; their faces were a study, and an ama- 
teur photographer could have made his fortune out of a 
good negative of the group. It must have been for no 
other reason than to secure relief from the embarrassing 
situation that Silver Thread said in a mild, subdued tone, 
‘* Will you please try this grand piano?”’? Adonis Pi. ad- 
justed the stool, sat down, leaned back, and in the very 
same key again launched into ‘‘ And the band played Anna 
Lowry.’’ His undulating left hand movement was just 
reaching the climax when the two women reached over the 
old square and took their little bundles up. 

‘* Will you take a catalogue, and you one also?’’ They 
took thecatalogues. ‘*We will allow you as much commis- 
sion as any other firm, and you can be sure that we shall 
never mention it. Some of the nicest people in town make 
commissions, and I tell you there are many little things 
people can buy with money made like that. Comes in 
mighty handy around the holidays.”’ 

They had reached the front door; Adonis Pi. opened it, 
and they were solemnly bowed out. 

He came back to where I had again seated myself. ‘1 
guess I fixed them,”’ said he ; ‘‘when it comes to showing 
the tone of a piano I think I know how, especially in mak- 
ing the treble sound brilliant ; you know you always want 
to bring the treble out, and half of these players and 
That girl 
would ruin any sale to a customer she would bring in. I 
wouldn’t let her play when she comes with her customer ; 
she’d kill the sale, kill it dead.’ 

I agreed and left the wareroom, but the two women were 


teachers don’t know anything about it, anyhow. 


on my mind. I couldn’t get rd of them, especially Silver 
Thread, and was agreeably surprised to find them seated near 
the desk of Mr. Wideawake, the crack salesman in the ware- 
rooms of Brains & Co. He was murmuring to them and 
they replied in monotones and soon arose and departed 


hurriedly, not even giving me as much as a glance. Silver 


Thread raised her dress with her left hand as she went | 


down the short stoop, and I saw one of the neatest ankles 
It could 
My reverie 


with Parisian surroundings my eyes ever beheld. 


not be beaten in Bucharest or Buda-Pesth. 


was rudely destroyed by a blow on the shoulder. “Say,” 
said Wideawake, ‘‘ just sold those two ladies a concert 
grand; know whothey are? No? 


you? Yes? Don’t know who they are all the same? No? 


Seen them before, have 


Well, the elder one is Mrs. X., the widow of the millionaire 
ex. Secretary of State, who was Minister Plenipotentiary to 
France under President Y., I think; the other is her sis 
ter, Miss Z., who studied at the Paris Conservatory, also 


with Kullak and Barth, and whose correspondence fron 


Berlin and Bayreuth was published a few years ago 2 

the big dailies. You ought to hear her try a piano. She 
knows how to produce tone. I wouldn't play for her and 
told her to select what pleased her best, and if, after trial, 
the piano did not proof satisfactory she could exchange it 


I did not know them when they came in, but man: 





get at it, and as soon asl heard the young one touch the 


piano I knew what was up. Oh, old man, you've go 
to watch these things when you're a salesman, especially in 
these days when there are so many smart piano 
around. They’re all up to these things and vou must be 


on the alert all the time and give the greater part of your 


atttention to the study of faces and characters How 
would you like to be salesman? ”’ 
‘* Like to be a salesman !’’ I thundered and jumped 2 feet 


inthe air. ‘Why, it beats music trade journalism all hol 


low if you have such customers. Where did you say they 


lived? ”’ 





W. J. Dyer & Brother. 
W J. DYER & BROTHER, who have 
» identified with the growth of the great Northwest, 


and especially with the music business of this section 


been closely 


fora 


good many years, express themselves as well satistied with 


the progress of their business this year, which will easily 
reach $500,000. This firm carries an immense and well as 
sorted stock of musical instruments and musical merchan 


dise, larger than can be found elsewhere in the Northwest, 
and their catalogues are as fine and complete as any issued 
in the musical world. Their two houses in St. Paul aad 
Minneapolis are crowded from top to bottom with the whole 
gamut of musical instruments and goods of all kinds. Be 
ing direct importers they are able to compete with Faster: 
dealers in musical merchandise, both as to prices and qual 
fact 


this 


ity. Their success in this branch is evidenced by the 


that their sales for the year 1890 show an increase in 


department of over 60 per cent. over those of 1889. 


In the piano and organ department the increase for the 
Their 


principal instru 


same period is nearly 40 per cent. 


ments in this line are the Steinway, the Chickering, Ivers 


& Pond and the Gabler pianos, besides a number of cheaper 

grades. They are the Northwestern representatives of the 

Wilcox & White remarkabl 
| 


and the le Peloubet reed pipe 
organ (said to be without an equal for the 


use of churches, 


&c.), and are manufacturers of a very attractive line of 


parlor organs that are exceedingly popular with the trade. 
All through the Northwest dealers, 


teachers and private 


purchasers turn as a matter of course to this well-known 


headquarters for anything desired. Their firm name has 


become as familiar as a household word and their patrons 
become, by reason of their liberal and honorable treat 
ment, fast friends. 

At home W. J. Dyer & Brother have long been looked to 


as the friends and promoters of musical taste and culture, 
and many an enterprise of ‘‘pith and moment”’ in the 
musical world has been originated ‘within their doors, or 
received from them the counsel and assistance necessary to 
bring it to the light. Their kindly and generous encourage 


1} — 


ment of worthy musicians and their broad and liberal policy 


with respect to efforts for the public good entitle them to 





the high social position which they hold in this com 
munity.—St. Paul ‘Journal of Commerce.” 

John Lynch is the name of a new man in the music line at W 
Mass. 

Mrs. S.M. Tietz, Amsterdam, N. Y., has s ut her pia " 
business to the Wendell Music Company, Albatr N.Y 

F. F. Randolph has purchased a terest in the a sines 
S. D. Enochs, Canton, I and the tirm will now be En & R 
Happy new year to you 

—Frink & Nelms is the name of a new pianoa gan fir I r, 

Tex., Mr. J. E. Nelms, Jr., one of the firm! having be w eA 
branch of Thomas Goggan & Brother I annou r f e tirn 
states that “‘heis a piano man from the word g W { That's 
the kind needed. 

For several years past the firm of F. J, Schwankovsky M 
ave., have given every employé a substantial Chr is prese 
and they did the same this vear The em yes determined t ack Ww 
edge the courtesy in kind, so at ck yesterda c C r 
Mr. Schwankovsky's private office and presente nw yanta 
fully equipped traveling valise, an exact facsin yin 
President Harrison some time ago by the Commercial Travelers Ass 


Keating, the bookkeeper, a resentat 


and Mr. Schwankovsky, wl 


tion. John I 


turned thanks.— Detroit “ Tribune December 2 








ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


~ VOSE & SONS PIANOS 


ARE UNIVERSAL FAYORITES. 


They Bewilder Competitors and 


Delight Customers. 


VOSE & SONS PLANO CO., 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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CHICACO. 


——— > -— 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Cuicaco Orrice Musicat Courier, } 

236 STATE-ST., » 

Cuicaco, December 27, 1890. \ 
HIS is probably the quietest and most unevent- 
ful holiday season that has been enjoyed by Chicago 
formany a year. We say ‘‘enjoyed”’ advisedly, and it 
ibout expresses it, because everyone is happy and thank- 
ful that with all the causes to make business bad there is 

sutlicient of it to entitle it to be called fair. 

There are no changes that we can hear of as being con- 
templated. Outside collections are exceedingly good. 

Mr. Abel Camp, the father of Mr. I. N. Camp, an old gen- 
tleman of 90 years, died last Monday at his old home in El- 
more, Vt. Mr. 1I.N. Camp went East to attend the obse- 
quies and is still there. 

Mr. Bernhard Immer, the head of the truck department 
of Messrs. Lyon & Healy, was severely ruptured a few days 
since while delivering a piano. Barney, as he is familiarly 
called, has been in the employ of Lyon & Healy for 25 
years and enjoys the confidence and respect of his employ- 
ers and everyone in the house. 

Messrs. Steger & Co. have done an excellent trade in 
medium price pianos, but have, like most dealers, been 
for high price 


somewhat disappointed in the demand 


goods. 

The 
very rare old piano, which is the property of Mr. Chas. C. 
Curtiss, their president. The instrument bears upon its 
name board the following: ‘*New patent, Astor & Hor. 
wood, 79 Cornhill, London,”’ and is presumed to have been 
made somewhere about the middle of the last century. It 
is in an excellent state of preservation. 


Manufacturers Piano Company are exhibiting a 


Cards have been issued for the marriage of Mr. Edward 
N, Camp to Miss Bernice Hortense Addison, the cere- 
mony to take place the evening of January 6 at St. James’ 
Episcopal Church, 

Mr. J. 
for the sale of 


l.. Mahan has already opened his new warerooms 
the Henry F. Miller piano, The room, 
though small, is well located on Wabash-ave. in the Audi- 
torium building, and Mr. Mahan has taken advantage of 
the high ceiling to add to the floor space by putting in a 
suspended platform which adds 50 per cent, to his limited 
space. Extra stock will be kept in a storage wareroom. 

Ina very neatly written and somewhat witty letter the 
employés of the Mason & Hamlin Company presented to 
Mr. John H. Reardon, the local manager here, a handsome 
diamond set locket. 

For a new house Messrs, Ayres & Wygant, in their six 
months of business life, have met with excellent success. 
lhey have had a tine stock of goods on hand constantly, 
which is one of the necessary features in doing business in 
acity like this, and their succeeding to the title of ‘* Reed’s 
Temple of Music 
retail trade, 

Whil 


’ has been also a benefit to them in their 








there is quite a deal of complaint about the sale of | 


high price goods the Steinway piano has had an unusual | 


demand and the popular styles were sold out 


the holidays had any effect whatever on trade in general, | eager: 
as ek. 
printing house, portraits of the leading stage people of the Metropolitan | 


ind orders were booked for future delivery. 


long before | 


PRESS:COMMENTS 


ON 


The Musical Courier. 
SPEAR 
HE Metropolitan Opera House « Special” pub- 
T lished nearly a month ago by THE MUSICAL CourR- 
IER received highly complimentary notices from many 
sources by mail and otherwise. Among the newspa- 
pers which gave particular editorial notices we select 


the following : 


|From the New York *‘ Evening Post,’’ December 4,] 

Opera goers will be interested in the Metropolitan special number of THE 
Musica Courier, just out, which is perhaps the handsomest and most in- 
teresting holiday number of any musical periodical ever published in this 
country. There are four extra sheets of heavy paper containing excellent 
portraits of all the leading singers at the Metropolitan - 16 in all—and 
there are long and well written articles on ‘ Asrael,’’ a létter on the first 
performance of the ‘‘ Barber of Bagdad’ in Dresden, and the usual mis- 


cellaneous news and local gossip. THe Musicar Courier deserves credit | 


not only because it is always edited in the interest of the best music, but 
because, unlike some of its rivals, it does not encourage the charlatans who 
do so much harm in the musical world. 





[From the New York ‘* Commercial Advertiser,’’ December 6.] 

This week's extra number of THe Musicat Courier is of especial inter 
est, not only on account of the admirable portraits it contains of all the 
Metropolitan Opera House artists, but also by reason of its very able arti- 
cles, the one on the opening performance of the opera being particularly 


weli done. 


[From the New York “ Evening Telegram,’’ December 6.]} 

Tue Musica Courier has produced an appropriate special number in 
the issue of this week. It contains four double page supplements loose, 
containing 16 fine portraits in character, mostly of the Metropolitan Opera 
House for this season. There is an additional portrait of Director Stanton. 
The publication is opportune, for the desire to possess portraits of the 
artists is greater after seeing them on the stage than it was while they 
were only heard and read of. Other contents of the number are an ac- 
count of the opening of the opera season, a notice of the ‘* Tannhiiuser” 
performance and “ The Raconteur’s”’ always breezy comments. 





[From New York “ Truth,’’ December 11.| 
The journalistic success of last week was accomplished by Tue Musica 
Courter with a glorious extra edition containing, besides a wealth of 
reading matter, 16 elegant portraits of artists from the Metropolitan 
Opera House, real art works, There is no use talking, Tue Musica. 


Courier is the music paper of the country, 





{From the Providence * Journal,’’ December 7.] 
Tue Musicat Courter had a beautiful supplement last week containing 
portraits of all the Metropolitan Opera House artists. 
[From the New York * Figaro,’’ December 6.} 
Tue Musicat Courter with its last brilliant number produced a tremen- 
dous effect. It must be said of them the Messrs. Blumenberg and Foers- 
heim are men of ability. 


|From the New York ‘ Times,’’ December 7.] 
The last issue of Tuk Musicat Courier contains excellent portraits of 
the entire Metropolitan Opera House company. 


[From the Boston * Evening Traveler,’’ December 8. } 
The concert number of THe Musicat Courier carries with it four por- 


trait supplements, the subjects being artists connected with the Metropoli- | 


tan Opera House for the season of 1890-1. The likenesses are admirable. 





[From the Boston ‘* Evening Transcript,’’ December 12.) 
The New York Musicat Courter, for December 3, contains a set of 
finely executed portraits in heliotype of the members of the Metropolitan 
Opera House company. Pe 


| From the Dubois, Pa., “* Morning Courier,’’ December 8.) 
A Very Artistic NUMBER. 
Tur Musicat Covrier, of New York, issued a highly artistic 
It contained engravings of the finest class ever used in a 


number 


! 
| Opera House for the present season. The number isa souvenir. Buy it 
and keep it among your best literary works. 


[From the Pittsburgh ‘* Volksblatt,’’ December 7.] 

The last number of THe Musicat Courter, New York, is a most elegant 
edition, with gratis supplements of 16 prominent artists of the Metro- 
politan Opera House done in an artistic styte. By means of thorough 
editorials, impartial and able criticisms and praiseworthy enterprise THE 
Musicat Courier demonstrates constantly that it is the most prominent 
American music paper. 





{From the New York * Jocker’l,’’ December 9.] 

The last number of THe Musicat Courier is really a magnificent edi- 
tion. The pictures of the artists of the Metropolitan Opera House, in 
groups of four, are produced in excellent form. For the price of 10 cents 
every lover of art can secure for himself this interesting gallery of 
pictures, 


{From the Memphis ** Appeal Avalanche,”’ December 14.]} 

Musica Courter (New York).—The number for the week of December 
3 contains a variety of good and readable news concerning music, musi- 
cians and the stage. As a supplement it presents portraits of famous musi- 
cal people—Marie Ritter-Gotze, Jenny Broch, Heinrich Gudehus, Emil 
Fischer, Charlotte Huhn, Marie Jahn, Juan Luria, Antonio Mielke, 
Paulina Schiller-Haag, Theodore Reichmann, Andreas Deppel-Irmler, 
Minnie Hauk, Olga Islar, Hannah Rothe and A. von Hitbbenet. 





[From the Worcester ** Spy,’’ December 8.] 

Tue Musica Courter for December 3 contains four supplementary 
sheets giving excellent photographs of 17 of the principal artists of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, which recently began its regular season of 
German opera in New York city. 


[From the Buffalo ‘* Courier,’ December 14.] 

The current number of Tue Musica Courier is a triumph of the art of 
printing and contains an increased amount of reading matter. No better 
periodical for the use of musicians is published in this country, and the 
number referred to is made most attractive by a series of engravings repre- 
senting the soloists at the Metropolitan Opera House this season. 


Blind Tuners. 

Intrusted with the Pianos of the Public Schools, 

MONG the departments of the Perkins Insti- 
A tution for the Blind, the tuning of pianos is an impor- 
tant factor, inasmuch as it affords employment for so many 
sightless worthy people. It is a curious sight to watch the 
boys at manipulating the jacks and flanges, spacing ham- 
mers, replacing broken strings and removing jars in the 
action or pedal. A large number of instruments are exclu- 
sively used for the practice and instruction of the tuners. 
There are more than 50 pianos in the institution, which are 
kept in perfect order by the more advanced pupils of this 
department, and the experience they acquire in this way is 
invaluable. 

The proficiency of these students is indorsed by the fact 
that for the past 15 years the institution has been intrusted 
with the tuning of the pianos of the public schools in this 
city. This valuable trade is by no means confined to Bos. 
ton, but extends throughout the Southern and Western 
States, where much satisfaction has been expressed by the 


skillful manner in which the work has been done. 

It is a matter of surprise to many persons how these 
blind people can tune and repair pianos, but the essential 
of tuning—the correct measurement of intervals-—is always 

performed by the ear. The eye cannot aid even this part 
| of the work, and here the sightless tuner has a great advan- 
lage, for his ear, trained to supply as far as possible the 
place of sight, becomes so keenly observant that it 1s espe- 
cially fitted to exercise the fine discrimination necessary for 
securing an even temperament, together with perfect uni- 
sons and octaves. 

The ear guides the sighted person in placing his hammer 
| upon the wrest pins, but the sensitive touch of the blind 
tuner enables him to make these shifts with facility and to 
perform the ordinary repairs for which sight was considered 
formerly essential.—Boston ‘‘ Traveller.’’ 
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PIANO ORGAN CO 


CHAS, 


CHAUNCEY IVES, President. 


1 |S name of ** NEEDHAM”? stands foremost among the reputable organ 

manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained. 
"Tur NEEDHAM Piano ORGAN Co.” possesses one of the Largest Organ 
Modern and Improved Machinery, 
Abundant Capital, with the aid of Able Management, Skilled 
Labor and First-Class Material, produee THE BEST ORGANS 


Factories in the World. 


IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Orrice: 292 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


NEEDHAM 


THE 


CELEBRATED 





MPANY. 


H. PARSONS, Treasurer. 


WEAVER « 


AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


ORGAN. 








ADDRESS 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 





PA. 








THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Hilustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


JEWETT & CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


UNEXCEKELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 


FIRST CLASS 





-FOR STUDY PURPOSES Onuy. UNat 


‘ 'THORTZED 
Microfilm of a copy in 


- Chicago 10 - Illinois 


The Newberry Library 





Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite 


For Catalogue and Territory address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors - = - CINCINNATI, O | 


7] ONLY DIRECTORY ON EARTH 


Guaranteeing 50,000 Circulation, For 10ets, 
(silver) your name will be inserted and copy 
mailed you accompanied by positive proof 
that your name is sent to 50,000 Publishers, 
Advertisers, Mfgrs.and others,and from these 
¥ you will receive hundreds, probably thous. 
ands, of valuable Samples, Papers, Books, 
Magazines, et A FREE, Always address 
-. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ihave already received 
over 1,/**) parcels of mail, scores of magazines, etc., for 
which I had often paid 2h¢ each before. My experiep 
proves your Directory far excels all others, as I fud 
most of them are frauds and cheats. R. T. Jauns. 


| 

| Howe's celebrated Strongest 

| No. 19 strings. Strings in 

| 7 for $1.00, the World. 


Full set 4 Graded Strings €0 cts. Best Italian 
Strings 20c. each, 1,5co Rare Old Violins and 600 kinds 
of New Violins, Violas, "Cellos and Bases, 75ec. to 
3,500, Violin Cases. Bows, Necks, Tops. Backs, 
Varnish and all fittings. Music Books for all instru- 
ments. Best assortment, lowest prices in America. 

Send for catalogue. 


ELIAS HOWE, 
88 Court St., Boston, Mass. 
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What, Again? 


O, [ can’t believe it! I won’t believe it! I 
distinctly refuse to even entertain the idea, or rather 
1 did refuse, but ocular demonstration was too much even 
for such a doubting Thomas as I am and I bowed to the 
inevitable and realized, dear MusicaL Courier, that all 
your predictions were not futile and that you were simply 
playing the thankless réle of a prophet discredited in his 
own country. 

Well, well! So Jonah C. Fiend has been kicked out of 
the ‘‘ Yankee Bassoon,’’ and how did it all come about ? 

Early last week I was in my back yard investigating 
whether my Christmas turkeys were hung well out of the 
cats’ reach, when my wife (with whom I was reconciled 
after a hard fight some time ago) rushed into the yard 
langhing and clucking like a hen just after incubation. 

‘*What’s up?”’ says I. 

‘‘Oh, nothing,’’ says she, screening something white be- 
hind her back. 

‘*Here now, mother, no funny business; is that the 
CourRIER you’ve got ?”’ 

We always call it that for short, you know. 

It was your paper, and what news to be sure! 

We sat and laughed until the tears got in our hair and 
then we cried as if animated with one thought. 

‘But Diggs—what will that skinny fraud say?” 

I am a Christian and a church deacon, but I acknowledge 
the temptation was too much for me, so I hitched up the 
old mare and drove over to Pilltown just to tell Diggs the 
news, or rather to hear his version of the affair. 

The old rascal must have anticipated me, for there he 
was out in the cold in his shirt sleeves reading a newspaper. 

‘« Ah,’’ he chortled, looking up over his glasses. 

‘Hayseed, you’re just the man I want to see.” 

I hitched my team to the big elm in front of his store 
and went indoors with him. There were a few people in 
the store, but they were all cabinet organ customers. So 
Diggs was not interested particularly. So we went at once 
to his little room in the back of the store, and I sat 
down. 

‘« Now tell me, Harvey,’’ said the old man, pacing fever- 
ishly up and down, ‘‘what have you heard of this affair.” 

When he called me ‘‘ Harvey ’’ I always knew something 
was up, but he didn’t know that I knew that. 

** First,’’ said I, coolly, ‘‘ how is your Christmas trade?’’ 

‘‘Damn the Christmas trade; yes, and Christmas num- 
bers, too,’’ he added, fiercely. 

1 lifted my eyebrows. 

‘*You see this swindler’s brother has a humbug Christ 
mas number, full of pictures and rotten reading matter. I 
refused to subscribe, and he wrote me a threatening letter 
saying that he had my note and had given it to the printer. 
Now I don’t remember giving him any note, except that I 
wrote my name and address on a slip of paper the night 
you got that pretty jag on, Harvey. You remember, old 
boy?”? 

Diggs leered at me but I held my peace and thought hard. 
" «But I was full myself, sol-guess I-did give him my note; 
but I will let it go to protest—by God I will!”’ 

He pounded his palms together passionately. 

‘s Never mind fake Christmas numbers,” said I, ‘* nobody 
worries about them but the poor printer who isn’t paid; but, 
really, how is business? ”’ 





‘Well, Harvey, ye see, since the Beatty smash-up and the 
other failure—Gem, wasn’t it ?—in Washington, N. G., I sort 
of feel dazed. I have some Kimball’s Style B on hand, but 
the danged gumwood sorter shrivels up in this cold weather. 
No, business ain’t what it is cracked up to be.”’ 

‘*How about the gumwood cases, speaking of crack- 
ing,’’ said I, grimly. 

‘*Ha! a joke, let it go now. How about JonahC. Fiend? ”’ 

‘* How do you mean,” said I, looking the old man in the 
face. 

He was flushed and by his nervous fidgety ways I knew 
that he had news and was holding it back for a purpose. 

‘If you mean,”’ continued I firmly, ‘‘to ask what I think 
of Col. Jonah C. Fiend, I will tell you. He is askin, in 
plain English. He has puts himself in a pretty mess 
by leaving all the checks, drafts and general indebtedness 
on his poor partners, that they may shoulder the burden. 
I would put him in a place where ink and pens are rather 
scarce.”’ 

I was working myself up to a dangerous pitch when 
old Diggs suddenly cried out : 

‘* Yes, I’ve heard that and many other things all before, 
many a time before; but just look at this and let me have 
your honest, your very honest opinion ?”’ 

Then dropping his sneering manner, he twirled around 
one leg triumphantly, saying: 

‘Ah, there, stencilers, what’s the matter with you now? 
You’re all right. Jonah C. has started a paper again and you 
won’t be left—until he busts again?” 

(This latter sotto voce, but I heard it.) 

I took the paper and glanced at its title. 


There could be no mistake, for it read as fellows : 


FIEND REDIVIVUS. 





BACK AGAIN. 





THE WEEKLY FRAUD'S AND SCRUBWOMAN'S 


REVIEW, ‘ 
JonaAH C. FIEND . J ~ : Editor 
JOSEPHS POWELL FECHTER ‘ Owner 
J. J. SIck ’ : 6 Printer 


SALUTATORY. 

Whereas, /, /, Jonah C, Fiend, becoming tired of the 
burden of debt that I personally acquired while mis- 
managing the “American Bassoon,” and likewise 
having exhausted my “ Passing Show,” I resolved to 
cut loose froma set of men who knew more than I 
did ; so here I am again, as Punch says in the panto- 


mime, and woe to the piano man who fails to “ pony” 
up to the old Bum. JONAH C, FIEND, 


EDITORIAL COLUMNS. 
Yesterday I, with myself and me dropped accidentally on purpose 


(having no lunch money) into the gorgeous and natty warerooms of Henry 
F. Smiller. 
‘** Ah, Henry, my boy, how's biz?” 
** Jack, fine. How much this time_?”’ 
* A fiver, my lad. Comeand take a booze.”’ 
We boozed. ; 


Personally, while I do not pretend to any technical knowledge of the 
practical construction of fall boards, I nevertheless venture the opinion 
that the Henry F. Smiller artistic grand piano for artists is the best I ever 
heard—that is, for an instrument that has been played on so much at the 
circus. 





But it would sound better if not played at ali. Eh,, Henry, another 
small bott ? 

A PUFF. 

Look at him! 

Gaze at his shoes ! 

I, me and likewise myself am not fond of his clothes—but then his check 
book ! 

I spoke to him of the outlook of my printer being paid February 1, 1891, 

He sneered. 

He is no good. 

I will go for him, for I knew his father-in-law, who wore paper collars. 

AN ATTACK. 

If.the noble house of Broadway & Father think they can bulldoze yours 
truly they are mistaken—very much mistaken. 

Gentlemen, I represent at my back the piano makers’ cause. 

I say to you, and mark what I say (I will be back in a minute; I want a 
drink while you are marking). 

Mark what I say. What d'ye soy? Oh, yes, now I remember myself 
That grasping monopoly, should no longer exist. That the poor piano 
maker has rights that the rich ato should respect. That the undersigned 
list, headed, of course, by me and myself, represents in no small degree 
the hardworking element in this country known as the kicking element 

Kickers, yes! But so were they kickers in 1776 when Britannia at- 
tempted to rule the roost and my forefathers’ ancestors in the temple 
were costermongers chewing hay in Whitechapel. 

Here is the list of free men who won't be crushed by the firm of Broad- 
way & Father, who, if they ao build the best piano, refuse to cash my 
drafts : 


Jonah C. Fiend. J.J. Sick. 
Henry F. Smiller. Daniel Hans Beatty. 
Mr. Potts. K. K. Wimball. 


One Colored Porter. Dan McCarty, a mover. 


Ha, ha! let us smile. 


EXTRACTS FROM NEW “ PASSING SHOW.” 


A great week. 

But my checks are not yet good at Billy Bould’s. 

Dreadful murder that last night. 

Bad fire, too, I heard, on Thirteenth-st. 

I’m sorry, because I'm fond of Twenty-third-st. and repartée 

Did you ever hear that little thing I got off to Steve Fisk at lunch at 
Det's last month ? 

“ Steve,” said I, ‘if you had a $10 bill just now what weuld prevail on 
you to part with it?” 

** Not you, Jonah,” he said, warily. 

He knew me; you see. 

** But I will give you my note,’ said I. 

He roared. 

A pretty wit, by my faith, is it not? 

Succi as starver beats me as a buster 

I can beat his record, though, if I tried real hard. 

Fiatteringly, Jonan C. Frenp 


EXTRACTS FROM NEW PLAY, ‘* BUSTED.” 


Dramatis Persone. 
A Barkeeper — 
A Headhitter... 
A Beat jeghivnaasdeeuy 
A Convict. Sa } 
An Unintellectual Tramp. . 
A Fraud Raed 
A Handsome Covey 

(Enter printer.) 

*T won't have this any longer! Where's my money?" 

“Oh, that's all right; I see a piano sucker approaching. Wait, good 
sir, until I bleed him.” 

(Bleeds him.) 

(Exit printer.) 

(Enter bartender.) 

* What will you have, gentlemen? Hat, cap and fur trade cocktails, or 
just a punch (with my brother's consent composed of * Music and Drama,’ 
or, better still (anything's better than ¢4az drink), a dash of absinthe and 
some nice * Yankee Bassoon,’ with orange bitters, or perhaps— 

It was too much for me; the old sickening story again. 
Diggs watched me narrowly. 

] handed him the paper back without a word of comment 
and then he burst forth : 

‘*I tell you, Harvey Hayseed, he will down them all; 
that man Fiend will be on top again, and in a year there 
won’t be another paper in the country.’’ 

Turning my mare’s head homeward I wearily ejaculated: 

‘* What, again!”’ Harvey HaAyseep. 

QuimmBoro, December 29, 1890. 


- Jonah C. Fiend 











FIRST —It performs any music, from a Waltz or a 
Ballad to an Overture or a Symphony, more 


beautifully and more nearly perfect than any 


musical instrument made. 


surely a revolution in the world of music. 


themselves make the AZolian the king of musical instruments : 


SECOND—It 


ment, but is so simple that a person 


HE ZOLIAN IS AN EPOCH making instrument, and is causing gradually but 


There are two vital points which in 


is not a mechanical instru- 


can learn to play it in from one to 


three weeks. 





PRICES FROM $200.00 TO $500.00. 


Local Territory will be given to Dealers on these Instruments. 





te WRITE FOR TERMS. 


THE AEOLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC CO, 831 Broadway, New York. 
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We Thought There Were None Out 
West. 


note, 


his paying 


MAKLAND, Neb, December 19.—[Special.]--A gang of | leased. It is a trite saying that the 
organ peddlers under control of P. W. Fritz, and hailing | to be humbugged 
— 
from Exeter, Neb., with some six wagons, have been doing 


the organ wae seonasded on his way with both organ ona 
but a warrant was sworn out for his arrest, 
the costs and delivering up the note he was re- 


Mr. H. J. Raymore, of the Shaw Piano Company, returned yesterday 
from an extended business trip through the Mississippi Valley and as far 


and upon i np 
Erie ** Dispatch. 


south as Dallas, Tex. 

Mr. F. M. Hulett, the Pottsville music dealer, has a novel way of ad- 
vertising, although it may be a little expensive. He secures the services 
of the several bands of Pottsville and gives open air concerts in front of 


American people love 








ple of this county the last month or two and have 
, j 
but before 


other field ind more suckers, leaving |, 
2 > | latest accession to the 
me of them sold an organ for $90, taking a note for the | don, Ont. 
me running two years without interest, and which his estes . —" 
. “9 , RESPER SUD Many thanks to J. N. Merrill, E 





ompany would not accept. So the organist returned, took ! Christmas « 


R. Sanderson, a competent tuner and salesman from Toronto, is the 
force at the establishment of C. F. 


and New Year souvenir sent to THe Mus! 


his place of business. 


December 22, 1890. —A bold robbery was committed 
at the Union Depot last night. A satchel containing jewelry, valuable 
documents and negotiable papers of a total value of about ($1,600 was 


Millenmaster, the of a music company in 


N ‘KEE, Wis., 
Coiwell Lone LiLwavkee, Wis 


snatched from Theo agent 


The robber escaped. 


of London and United States, for 


<a 





at CouRIER. Chicago. 





CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 


*Cannits C Curtiss A JA XERIGHT fouls DEDERICK 
LANAGER SECY % TREAS 
“DIREGTeRS s TA E GRANCH 
Wm Foster. eae 
iy Tostek, yy aNUFACTURE Sr: 


va Eee Piano Co RS tec 4 


LiVheelenk %& os 


io Bla LAWSON. VaR ERO? oO FFI CES Wreetr 
ee Peet ate Oa & LINDEMAN 


AND 


STUWESANT, 
PLANS, » 


NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave. & Dix St. Chicago, i 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 


Jor vi MASON, 
Spy" piat 0 Co 
CHARLES C.Curtis 


2+5& WABASH AVENUE 
CAICAGO.,. 





in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, 
also the Continent of Europe. 
New Y 


Middle 
and Southern States, 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the ork Warerooms 


and examine these organs, 


2 JACK HAYNES, 20 East !7th St., New York. 








| THE 


SCHAFF BROS. 


| 
sa COMPANYW, 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


15 to 2 
North Clinton Street, 
CHICAGO, LLL. 
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GEO. P BENT | MANUAL OF MUSIC. 











BY W. M. DERTHICK, 
/ MANUFACTURER | 
HIGAGO | eee irkably practical and comprehensive work 
e has recently been thoroughly revise 1 greatly 
|} enlarged, and 1 impr ved t rm conta tollow 
—$—_$_—$—— “ has 1 ive highest 
! pr en Ss ins ot 


C. A. SMITH & CO.) 2 Sse seein aon 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS aa 
BTN | gravure portraits of nearly one 
—— hundred eminent musicians, trom Palestrina and Or 
Ta t the y nest f yvreat modetn con 
- : posers, Montz Moszkowski 
oe 1anos t.—Fxt ed biographies of over nitty of the most 
pron t ur ters in music, past and present 
a. D Caret repared at vse tovertwo hundred 
! teri works, wing their torm, content and 
3. Over htty specimen con tions for hist 
DOFFIOK AND FACTORY: oe aosiaein diceeenin tenia Gon Deak toeelars Gana 
149 and 15: Superior Streei..* | Mietionary Fecha Terms and 
x 1) t t t My 
CHICAGO. " go tt 7 ore , a 
ae 9. Complete Dictionary of Musical Artists i 
‘ : 
& CO., |. iuonsiots cages 
Ww. H. ‘BUSH bad weeeaieen eel cana eae ae 
~ 2 ‘ voly SCI ands IMIHY 
\ ! { l l ry f musica 
cr ' 1 \ c r t nee Ww t 
\ \ nad w ay lesir 
r ( ve Adidre 
WANUCAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
P1D and 417 Dearborn St., Chicage, PT, 














WILL L. THOMPSON & CO, 


Publishers, 





Music 


Tait 





\\ \ M . P ne 


ago Avenue 


243-245 East Chi 
51-53-55 Pearson Street, \ Wante ( 


WAREROOMS 
FACTORY 


259 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


~ OUR FACTORY 


a | OUR OUTPUT EMBRACES 


'| GUITARS, MANDOLINS, 


vs | MUSICAL SUNDRIES 


POR STUPY PYRPOSES oVL) 


Le ESTABLISHED 1857.2 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
Ge” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 





Grand, Upright 
and Square 








FACTORY : 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 
OoOMRICAGO. 


NIORY & CLARK ORGAN CO., 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 


HIGH GRADE ORGANS ONLY. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 








THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS. 
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PRODUCES MORE MUSICAL IN- 


STRUMENTS THAN ANY OTHER 
FACTORY 


IN THE WORLD. 


HARPS, CHURCH ORuANS, 
PARLOR ORGANS, 





} 
| 
} 
{ 





‘ITHERS, BANJOS, 
DRUMS, FLUTES, 
FLAGEOLETS, VIOLINS, 
| CYMBALS, 
INSTRUMENT CASES and 





Dealers will find cur FACTORY CATALOGUE an 
invaluable assistant In making selections. 


LYON & HEALY, 
CHICAGO. 


Warerooms, State & Monroe Sts. 
Factory, Randolph St. & Ogden Ave. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS « 


WAREROOMS:; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., 
4+NEW ¢ YORK.-+ 








MANUFACTORIES; 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
I NEW ¢ YORK. +> 
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Catalogue and Pr 


SHAW “PIANO CO, 


BRIBE, PA. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY 


Piano Plates 
PIANO HARDWARE. 


444 and 446 West 16th Street, 


| NEW YORK. 
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GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


ved Highes Award at U.S. Ce ntennial Exhibti Strength and Ev 
Tone, Plea sant Touch ap to oan 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Tue COLBY PIANO C0., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
HRIH, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G.W. HERBERT. 


CEORCE BOTHNER, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 




















MANI 


Upright Pianos 


AND WARE 


5 
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IRGANS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


$i 
OR 


159 and 161 East 126th St., 


NEW WORK. 


L. C. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO. 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN) IS51. 


C. S. STONE, 
Manufacturer of First-Class 
UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


PIANO CASES 


ERVING, MASS, 
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ESTABLISHED 1824, 
anufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 
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(Ae D, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE: 
PLANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 135 AND 137 CHRISTIE STREET, 
MTEW YORE. 


ROBT. M. WEBB, | “aeme | F pcan 


Piano , Organ pcton, || 260 and 262 We: ast 28th St., New York, 
Cloth, Felts, &c. Nt FIGHTH AVENUE 





| PAPER PIANO covers |\YAMES BELLAK. 


A SPECIALTY. 


1129 Chestnut Street 





915 Marcy Ave,, Brooklyn, L.J.,N.T, | 
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Otto Violins. 
MONG the most renowned modern violin 
makers in Germany at the present time Louis Otto, 
of Dasseldorf, occupies a pre-eminent position, his vio- 
lins ranking exceptionally high as-art products. Mr. Otto 
comes of an old violin family, his father, Carl Otto, having 
made instruments that stand to-day in high favor, and his 
grandfather having been violin maker to the court of Wei- 
mar in its days of literary glory in the beginning of this 
century, Jacob Augustus Otto being the name of the fa- 
mous violin maker, who was born in 1762 at Gotha. Mas- 
ters such as Wilhelmj, Sauret, Joachim, Auer, Maysick and 
others have paid handsome tributes to Louis Otto, Wil- 

helm}, for instance, writing as follows : 

Brepricn, October 25, 1885. 


* * * Ihave to compliment you on the beautiful violin you sent me 
to Biebrich. At that time my hand was bad, and that hindered me from 


writing you sooner. 


The violins pleased me extremely. 
(Signed) 


Most of the beautiful work of Mr. Otto is based on the 
models of Stradivarius and some of the specimens to be 
seen in this city are living evidence of the care, workman- 
ship, science and art of Otto’s productions, the violins 
being made of wood not less than 10 years in stock. At 
the warerooms of Messrs.Wm. Tonk & Brother, 26 Warren-st., 
samples and specimens of Otto violins can be seen, and 
they will delight amateur and professional violinists who 
are interested in the beauties of modern violin construc- 
tions. 

Matters have taken such a turn in the violin trade that 
most violinists now prefer a reliable modern instrument to 
the so-called old Italian or Tyrolean violins, whose authen- 
ticity is always in danger of being quegtioned and whose 
condition is frequently due to a system of ‘‘doctoring” 
that makes the instrument subject to doubt and suspicion. 
Among these modern instruments the Otto violins are pre- 
ferred by some of the leading players, and their virtues 
can be tested on the spot, which makes the purchase abso- 
lutely safe and secure. 


Auc. WiLHELM). 








An interview with Mr. Lewis R. Clapp. 
A ee rumor the other day that Mr. 


Lewis R. Clapp had instituted legal proceedings for 
$10,000 damages on account of the recent ejectment epi- 
sode at the Miller Piano Factory in this town, a representa- 
tive of the ** Record" calléd upon that gentleman on Wed- 
nesday of this week to ascertain how much truth there 
might be in the report. 

Mr. Clapp was found to be improving in health, although 
still confined to his house. He is now able to sit up, but is 
weak and nervous, and troubled by the condition of his 
back and head. He is under the care of a physician (Dr. 
J. W. Heath), and as a rule does not yet see visitors. 

He states that he has not yet taken legal action of any 
kind, desiring at present to devote his entire thought and 
energy to the recovery of his physical health. What may 
he done in the near future, however, is a matter yet to be 
rec orded. 

Mr. Clapp further states that he has been in the piano 
making business 21 years (ever since he was 15 years old), 
and in all that time he has been employed by only two 
concerns, 12 years by the Chickerings and nine years by the 
Millers. These facts, he considers, should be a sufticient 
guaranty of his ability as a workman and of his general 
peacefulness of disposition. 

The above is from the Wakefield (Mass.) ‘* Record,”* 
and the “episode at the Miller piano factory” is 
nothing else than the formerly reported beating Mr. 
Clapp received from William Miller, one of the firm of 
the Millers, of Boston, We do not see why Mr, Clapp 





should sue for $10,000 when the actual exemplary 
damages are much higher and he is just as apt to get 
$100,000 as get $10,000. However, he might get a 
note. 

Unquestionably William Miller’s victim was severely 
handled, according to the above report, and while we 
sympathize with Mr. Clapp we must accord our 
utmost respect for the cyclopean fists of Miller, who, 
after a due course of training, might be able to wrest 
from John L,. Sullivan his laurels as the champion 


slugger from Sluggersville. 


A Tribute to wm. P. | Lincoln. 


r New York, December 22, 1890. 
Editors Musical Courier: : 

GENTLEMEN—I know you will kindly give room for a few 
words in memory of our friend who has just passed away— 
Mr. Wm. P. Lincoln. 

In the circle of the piano trade in New York city he has 
been well known for 25 years; my own memory, of 
him extends back 37 years when we were boys to- 
gether at the Brimmer school in Boston, and in those days 
the same gentle, lovable qualities which endeared him to so 
large a circle of friends were the marked feature of his 
character. 

He served with distinction throughout the war, being 
connected with the engineer corps attached to the Army of 
the Potomac headquarters. Upon his return to civil life he 
resumed his connection with the piano business, and for 
many years filled a most important and trustworthy post in 
the house of Chickering & Sons. _ His circle of acquaintance 
widened until it would seem as though everyone having 
any interest in the piano trade knew Mr. Lincoln. To know 
him was to love him, for I cannot believe he had an enemy 
in the world. No one ever heard a harsh or impatient 
word escape his lips: faithful in everything, he exacted of 
himself not only a rigid, but a generous performance of 
every duty ; but it was an element in his character apart 
from daily duties, which made my friend what he was to 
all who knew him. Of a singularly winning nature, he had 
that rare, genial, gentle, lovable disposition which drew 
even strangers toward him, so that the very mention of 
his name was always with that kindly tone and spirit which 
was a reflection of the lovable nature of our friend; a 
cheerful kindliness, like a halo, went with him everywhere, 
and he was, in the best sense, everybody’s friend. 

It is poor consolation to those who loved him to say that 


his long, grievous sufferings afe over; that does not f 


reconcile us to the loss of the man we loved ; he was the 
gentlest gentleman I have ever known, and I believe the 
sunshine of the great hereafter is the brighter for his 
presence. It has been one of the brightest, sweetest things 
in my life to have known this dear friend, and I know that 
I only speak the thought of all his acquaintance in saying 
that life was made better by the sweet privilege of having 
known Mr, William P. Lincoln. We shall not look upon his 


like again. Yours very truly, ALBERT J. HOLDEN. 


A Busy Industry. 

HE Weaver Organ and Piano Company have 

been compelled to run every night until 90’clock for the 
past several weeks to get out their orders for the Christmas 
holidays. The company have done a larger business this 
year than in any previous year in their history. This 
speaks well for this prominent York industry, which 
has a reputation for its fine organs not confined to the 
United States but world wide, for the celebrated Weaver 
organ is known all over the world. The company also 
deal largely in pianos and have made large sales of the 
most celebrated instruments of the country.—York ‘ Dis- 


patch.”’ 














Schwankovsky’s Ideas. 

HEREVER the reliable and first-class pianos are sold 

by thoroughly reliable dealers there are also rival dealers who, 

not being able to secure the agencies for the best pianos, handle everything 

they can get{many of whom know no more about the quality or kind of 

piano they are selling than the unfortunate customer who buys), advertis- 

ing such pianos as reliable, so that it is no wonder that purchasers hardly 

know whom to believe or where to purchase. One thing is true,a good 

piano cannot be purchased at the price of a poor piano. This is particularly 

true in regard to pianos. High grade pianos like the Knabe, for instance, 

are as good as gold, and will last a lifetime. A genuine high grade piano 

can be bought for $450, $500, &c. Then why pay such prices for the cheap 
and inferior grades of pianos ? 

It is true that cheap pianos seem quite as handsome in appearance when 
new, but sensible people, good judges of value, can tell the difference 
upon investigation, and when giving the matter a little thought and study 
they are able to discriminate for themselves between the great power, 
purity, sweet and sympathetic quality and equalness of tone of the high 
grade piano and the, in comparison, usually raw, wiry and metallic tone of 
the cheap and inferior grade piano; between the easy, elastic and pliable 
action and between the genuine woods and superior materials used in the 
manufacture of the best pianos and that of the cheap pianos. You can tell 
this by close comparison just as easily as you can tell the difference be- 
tween a good and poor piece of cloth, Many cheap pianos that, when 
new, possess a pleasing quality of tone prove themselves utterly wortliless 
and unreliable when subjected to the crucial test of continued use, the 
tone speedily losing its freshness and assuming that wiry or metallic and 
unmusical quality so devoid of melodiousness and so offensive to the cul- 
tured ear. The houses or dealers who sell such cheap pianos will eventu- 
ally lose their trade, for the day of judgment will surely come when people 
realize what they have purchased. 

When the merchandise handled is a line of goods the sale of which de- 
pends more on the confidence which the buyer has in the merchant, and 
the reputation of the goods, than on the actual judgment on part of the 
purchaser, a constantly increasing business is the best possible proof of 
the appreciation of a firm’s efforts to please its customers. Our business 
has increased so largely during the last five years, at 23yMonroe-ave., that 
we have been compelled to arrange for the erection of a new seven floor 
building at Nos. 288 and 240 Woodward-ave., corner of John R.-st., and 
expect to occupy said building by next spring. We do not handle or sell 
any but reliable pianos, and insert this article so that customers need not 
come to either of our establishments in Detroit or Grand Rapids unless they 
want good used pianos (instead of the cheap new pianos) at prices ranging 
from $150 to $275, for good grade new pianos cannot be sold for less than 
$300, $375, &c., although it is only too true that some dealers charge such 
prices for the cheap and inferior grades of pianos. Therefore, it is of the 
greatest importance to buy good, reliable makes of pianos, such as the 
Knabe, the Haines Brothers, Vose & Sons (new scale) and Wheelock 
pianos, which have all stood the test of time. 

It is of special importance to buy pianos of a long established and relia- 
ble firm. A house having a reputation cannot afford to sacrifice it by 
selling shoddy (cheap) goods or by misrepresenting the instruments they 
handle. With an itinerant dealer it is different. He has established no 
reputation, and consequently has none to lose. The warranty of five 
years on a piano given by such a one is worth little or nothing ; therefore 
what does it signify to him if the instruments do not please the purchaser ? 
There is still another class of dealers who, even if they were desirous of 
doing so, would be unable to make their warranty good, simply on ac- 
count of their inability to dogo. “4 

Aain, it is impossible for a small dealer, one who but occasionally sells 
an instrument, to buy goods as lowas a firm who sells hundreds to his one. 
Nor is the smaller dealer able to obtain the agency for the best instruments, 
as manufacturers of first-class goods prefer and require them handled by 


leading firms. 
This house was estabished in 1844, and the growth of our business is al- 


most unparalleled. 
Integrity and strict adherence to true business principles, dealing fairly 


and honestly with everybody, have been mainly responsible for our success. 





—All communications to the Leicester Piano Company, formerly of 
Westboro, Mass., should be addressed to Front Royal, Va. 

—Yesterday afternoon, during the prevalence of the high wind, E. C. 
Darling,employed at Grinnell Brothers’ music store, 228 Woodward-ave., 
was attempting to secure a sign hanging from a second story window, 
when he lost his balance and fell to the sidewalk, a distance of 20 feet, 
spraining his rightankle and left wrist. He was taken to his home, 101 
Elizabeth-st. west. —Detroit ‘‘ Fress Press,’’ December 24. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO., Waterloo, N.Y: 


2 We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 

















SYMPHONION. | 
= ey CREAT NOVELTY. 





H. PETEHERS & Co. 


UNLIMITED NUMBER 


Delivered in Seven Sizes and Pat- 
terns, with 40, 60, 72 and 


FOCI IOIIOK 
Plays an 


OF TUNES. 


FORO 





84 Steel Tongues. 





THE “VICTORIA” ORGANETTE. 


GREATEST NOVELTY. 


FOCI 


Plays a0 UNLIMITED NUMBER of Tones. 


Music of Unlimited Length. 


FOCI 


: Delivered ir “hree Sizes, with 24, 48 and 72 Reeds, 


FORK 


The very best of all Musical Boxes and Organettes, with a great many American tunes. 


LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 


oo 





Manufacturers and Licensees of the VICTORIA Organette and The SYMPHONION Musical Boxes. Exportation of all 


kinds of Musical Instruments and Articles, 


-POR STUDY PURPOSES ONLY. 


Illustrations and Price List oun Application. 


CNAPTHORIZED REPRODUCTION FORBIDDEX 
Microfilm ef a copy in . : 


The Newbemy Library - Chicago 10 - Illinois 
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WESSELL,WICKEL & Gross 


om. su"® BTANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH ‘AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YorReE. 


b. W. SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 
113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & (0... *## BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 


\~ «» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Ce., N.Y. 
SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 














e@” This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition. 1889. 


COURIER. —691- 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 





Gerehmahed in a 5O, 000 M A D E 
Sa] ) fecococos) | Goss AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
FREE. 


Prices Moderate “and 
Terms Reasonable. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
STAUB & CO., commas: 
"9 GHARMANY, 
59-60 Friedrichstrasse W. (Equitable Building), 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION, 








HALLET & DAVIS CO. PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; S811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; 


GRAND, ars and UPRIGHT, 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bende!, Strauss, Sa 
Abt, Paulu “™ . Heilbron and Pelee s 
atest Masters, 


State 


and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO YARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty + ee and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED ix Tone, 
Teuch, Workmanship and ility. 





lou 


¥ 




















Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five YEARS. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 
817 Markel Space, Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 





FACTORY: 





NEW TORE. 








BRAUMULLER| 
FIANOS. 





A High Grade Piano at a Fair Price. 
| 


Equal to Any! Surpassed by None! 





ANUFACTURED BY THE 


BRAUMULLER CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York), 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


542 and 544 West Fortieth Street 
NEw YORE. 





This Building is used Solely 


forthe Manufacture of 
THE BRAUMU PIANO. 


ER 


E. 136th St. and Southern nit 2 = 





CLARENCE Brooxs & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 


Cana 


MANUFACTORY : 
L19°121 AVENUE OD. 
WAREROOM : 


123 F*"1fth Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


WM, RORLFING & SONS, 


: Foreign Musie, 


Edition ‘ ‘ Peters,” aihie ” and all Standard 
Editions. Publishers of Edition ‘‘ Rohlfing.” 


OF 














The Trade throughout the United Sta nd Canada 


porate d at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO AUTION S, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge Ma — ~ he — EL a 
Vv Sons n Department 


Formerly Fo 
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Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
t# NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .&! 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. FERRARE, 


Madame De GON], | 
Mr, J. P. COUPA, 


States, but also in Europe. 





Mr. S. DE La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


| ’ Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSK1}, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 





Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMANN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMANN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 









Ki ANICH 


‘BACK 


Grand. Square and‘ Upright 


+PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

§a™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d 8t., New York. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEHR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CoO. 


— WAREROOMS : — 
15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 











P AMERICAN 
ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 





ELIGEL GRADE 


Pianos and Organs. 


ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 








No. 146 FIFTH AVE. 





C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 


Between zad and aad Sts., NEW YORK, 





JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York, 





KROEGER 


PIANOS. 


EROECGER & SONS, 


Manufacturers, 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


Cor. 2ist St. and 2d Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Chorel ad Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 








EP. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 


MANUFACTUPERS OF 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 


— OF — 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue and Cuts of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 


The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 


SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 
F. CONNOR, 
PIA NOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Pianoin America, §2@8 Sena for Catalogue. 





N. B.—Pianos not shipved before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0.. 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


id RR. Stato 


CONN. ? 


lelegraph 


ices bo A, 


OFFICE AND FACTOR ¥ 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


FOR STUDY PURPOQSRS ONLY 








HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


5 f B THE A. B. CHASE C0. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


| Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
AOTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


= 


el T TTT 


" For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


“GOMBIATION PLANO HOVER 


YUE only practica 





machine of the 


kind on the market 
to-day. Handles both 
Upright and Square 
Pianos with equal facil- 
ity, requiring only a 
slight change. It is 
both strong and dura- 
ble, and is easily han- 


dled. 





SEND FOR PRICES 
AND CIRCULARS 





——— A MH TO 


ee i ee 


SHIPMAN. BRADT & CO, Sole Manufacturers. 224 Main St., DeKalb. I 


UNAUTHORIZED REPRODUCTION FORBIDDEN . 


The Newbenry Library Chucago 10 - Illinois 
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AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


ie US U8 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 


which possess 1 
other make. 
Grade Instruments 


Reliable Agents Wanted: tor these incomparable instruments, 
many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 


Specially adapted 


AH LSTROM, 


~~ MANUFACTURER, -*- 


Ss ieaders, and soid exclusivel. S PiTrst 


©. A. 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 








GRAND, —_ wt wb —— 
Avis teat | 


~ ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER === 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. -— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, = 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUPACTURED. 





WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 


WAGNER—“ Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 
cellent.” 

LISZT—‘‘ They give the live jest satisfaction.” 

ESSIPOFF—* The very best Piano made.” 

WILHELMJ—“ Rack far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUCCA—‘‘Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess.”’ 


ST HUK PIANOS, * 


GEORGE STECK & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


OFF 1 AND WAREROOMS 





Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall, {1 East l4th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


a—rarrrsrsrrsrrsrvsrnrvsrve VV VF 





ey gt: & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS,” 
$18 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
4 manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
NY. 43 St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
N_ Y., 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., N. , 3; Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle, 4t ” First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch. 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts 

burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4. 


PY as 








ISAAC 1 COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
426 and 427 Rast Righth St., Rast River. 
NEW YORK. 








STULTZ & BAUER, 


Upright and Square 


a: 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 












_ MASS. 
ne 


——~—_ —_—_——_~ 


Worcester SIARSEN J uz Price. (f 






MEDIUM | 









w PIANO | 





Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. 


Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885 


Two Silver Medals, London, 188s. 





G. CHHEVREL, 


DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 





ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889 





Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs, 


Fretwork Wood Panels. 





it RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 








GRAND AND 
UPRIGHT 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 


Our Pianos are indorsed by such eminent judges as Mme 
Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Strelezki, 
E M. Bowman, S. N. Pentield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, 
Hartman, cf San Francisco, and many others 


400 and 402 W. 14th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave., 


NEvw TorRr=z. 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Orgun of the day. 





AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGS, &c,, FREE. 


MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY. 


)F FIRST-CLASS 
Which we tully Warrant for 


E. Wilson & Co, 


PROPRIETORS 
Office and Wareroom, 257 Tremont Street, 


Factory, 152 Hampden Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
SVYIWVPHONION 


PLAYS A THOUSAND 
TUNES. 
Great Novelty, 
Holiday Present. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices 


SWISS MUSICAL BOXES 


M [ 








—— MANUFACTURERS ¢ 


Upright and Square 


PIANOS. 


. ¥ 
TRADE MAW 











CONOVER BROS, CO. T’ F. KRAEMER & CO., 


105 E. 14th St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
AGENTS FOR THE SYMPHONION FOR THE UNITED STATES 


SOLE 





McCAMMON PIANOS. 


Grands, Uprights and Squares. 


NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 


Address MCCAMMON spaicicen stony CO., Albany, N. Y. 


‘ney, Weber Piano Warereoms, 248 Wabash Ave 


New York Warerooms, SS Fifth Ave Chieage Ag 











Uneqnaled in Beauty of Design, Excellecce of Construction aud 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


=e. G. HARRINGTON! & CO., 
Square # Upright Pianofortes, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 





Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEIVWAY HALL. 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





Sacer nal | 
- | SatisfiesThe Most Critical. | 


; 


o> 
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a 


* 
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AN AXIOM is a self evident truth, or one that needs no demonstration. 
fal - ‘* Tt goes without saying,’’ as we express it in common language. 


Not all truths are self evident, and therefore not axioms, although they may be easily demon- 
strable. Perhaps most of the fundamental facts of our existence are not self evident, and as 
a result are not accepted in human experience until individuals have put them to a test for 
themselves, or have been convinced by those who have done so. 


It is H UMAN NATUR > to prefer a personal trial, even though such a 
dade 4 proceeding may be imprudent or even haz- 


ardous, and so we eventually learn by the hard master, EXPERIENCE. 


C. C. BRIGGS & CO.), craton vericht Pianos, 





As in the realm of natural law, so in business. We don’t expect to convince the trade 
by our words alone that it is to the advantage of every dealer to handle the BRIGGS 
PIANOS, nor do we expect to reach this result by. presenting expressions of approval and 
delight constantly sent us by dealers in all parts of the country. We are content to submit the 
BRIGGS PIANO itself with no other indorsement than its own merits, + 

It would be neither imprudent nor hazardous in you to put this matter to a practical 
test. It might be, on the contrary, much to ycur business advantage to 


TRY THE BRIGGS PIANOS. 


Sand / Appleton St., Boston, Mass. 





FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, N. Y. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 





‘BEHNING 


Square, Upright and Cr 





Factory: 128th Street, near Third Avenue, New York. 





BEHNING & SON. 





BAUS & COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


Factory: 553 to 557 West 3Oth Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


Wew York Branch, JACEE HAYNES in charge, 
20 East 17th Street. 











LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York, 


-POR STUPY PURPOSES ONLY. UNAUTHORIZED REPRODUCTION FORBIDDEN 
Miopofidae of a copy im ; 
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